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CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


BY EMILY J. MACKINTOSH, 





‘‘T am quite sure,’ said our host, coming 
up at this moment, ‘‘ that you could not. You 
have grown too cynical, old fellow.” 

‘‘ Well, yes, perhaps,” replied the critic, not 
at all offended, ‘for he and our host were old 
friends. ‘ But I began life, as you know, with 
high hopes of the human race. I thought so 
much could be done to redeem it,” looking 
benevolently around as he spoke, ‘and, young 
fool that I was, I fancied I could help in the 
work. But I have encountered so much sel- 
fishness, knavery, hypocrisy, ingratitude, even 
treachery—and among people calling them- 
selves my friends—that I have given up all 
rose-water views of my fellowbeings. I look 
on mankind, now, as Carlyle looked on Eng- 
lishmen—‘so many millions, mostly fools, if 
not worse.’ That is why I can’t read ‘Alton 
Locke’ in my old age.” 

“And I,” said our host, ‘‘ began life with the 
same lofty ideas of my race, but I have not 
abandoned them. [I still believe in the sub- 
stantial goodness of human nature, and in a 
divine order of the universe over all. Aye, 
more than that,”’ observing the critic to shrug 
E had been dining with a well-known } his shoulders, ‘“‘and in the ultimate triumph of 
W publisher, and, when we adjourned to 3 right, and the regeneration of the race. That is 

the drawing-room, I took up a book of why I can still read ‘Alton Locke,’ and read it 
photographs, and began to turn over § with enthusiasm, even in my old age.” 
the pages. * ‘Happy man,” said the critic; ‘‘what a 

“Ah,” said a celebrated critic who stood by } blessing it is to have faith, or,’’ with another 
me, “that, if I do not mistake, is a photo-{ shrug of the shoulders, ‘“ imagination.” 
graph of Charles Kingsley. It is very like. I ‘¢ But what was the special thing in the novel,” 
remember meeting him, at this very house, the {I said, ‘that made it so popular? I had not 
year before he died. A wonderful man. His;been born, when it came out; and somehow, 
‘Three Fishermen,’ his ‘Water Babies,’ and his ; though always intending to, I have never read 
‘Alton Locke,’ each, in a different way, the best 3 ag 
of its kind. That one and the same man should 3 “T think the problem may easily be solved,” 
have written all is amazing. And yet,” hesi-; replied our host. ‘There is an old saying about 
tating, ‘so far as ‘Alton Locke,’ the most famous ; the hour and the man. Well, it was the hour 
of his works, is concerned, I am not sure I } and the book, in this case.” 
could read it through now.” * How so?” 
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«The French Revolution of 1848 had just 
occurred: and that uprising, as I interpret it, 
was not local, but cosmopolitan, in its origin. 
It broke out in Paris, but it pervaded all 
Europe. Everywhere the cry of the suffering 
poor, the protest of centuries of injustice, was 
to be heard. Schemes for relief, principally by 
the reconstruction of society, were urged on all 
sides. Socialism had broken loose in Paris, 
threatening alike property, order, and life, and 
had only been put down after a frightful strug- 
gle, in which the streets literally ran with blood. 
The agitation extended even to conservative 
England. The whole civilized world, indeed, 
felt the groundswell of the great tempest.” 

“And ‘Alton Locke’ was an answer to this 
cry of the oppressed ?”’ 

‘Just so. In the emergency, Kingsley, 
Maurice, and a few other noble souls, flung 
themselves into the breach. They thought they 
understood the problem, and they called on all 
good men and true, and especially Christian 
men, to follow their leadership. Their remedy 
was simple. They have been called ‘Christian 
Socialists.’ But they were not Socialists at all, 
in the true sense of that word. For the essence 





$men must first be reformed, before society can 
; be regenerated. ‘Do unto others as you would 
¢ be done unto’ was their creed. ‘Let each indi- 
° vidual strive for this,’ they said; ‘and when all, 
; or even a majority, come to do it, society will 
3 right itself.’ Out of this feeling came ‘Alton 
; Locke.’ It concentrated into a focus, as it were, 
$the need and the remedy. It was a passionate 
; ery from the heart of suffering humanity.’’ 
¢ ‘But impracticable, impracticable,’ broke in 
the critic. 

‘It was stigmatized as such then, it is stig- 
’ matized as such now. We all know that you 
; pessimists maintain that the case is hopeless; 
; that the masses will always be poor; that right 
¢ will be forever on the scaffold, and wrong for- 
3 ever on the throne, as Lowell writes; but then, 
3 as Lowell triumphantly adds, God is behind the 

curtain—you can hear His advancing tread, and 

He will make all things right in His own good 

time.”’ 

«You are enthusiastic,’ dryly commented the 
critic. 
‘No, I speak only the truth. The case of the 

poor is not hopeless. Christianity, properly 

interpreted, tells us it is not. And, whatever 


3 
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of Socialism is that the State must reconstruct ; triumphs Christianity has won for civilization— 
society, while Kingsley and his school held that‘ and it has won many, notwithstanding the 
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sneers of agnosticism—those triumphs, one and ‘Yes,’ said our host. ‘‘He told me himself 
all, have been won in this way. The precepts of; that he counted as his ancestors, far back in 
Him who ‘ went about doing good’ are the pre- } history, those bold Norsemen, like the ‘ Here- 
cepts that, if practiced, will yet work out the; ward’ of one of his novels, who never feared 
regeneration of mankind. Reduce the Sermon } foe, living or dead. In every generation, for 
on the Mount to action, and all will go well. It, } hundreds of years, the Kingsleys had sent cadets 
and it alone, can bring on the world’s millen- { to the wars. A progenitor, in the seventeenth 
nium, if that millennium is ever to be brought on ; century, had held a commission under Cromwell. 
at all. Nothing else willdo it. It is the solvent } Kingsley, with such fire in his veins, was born, 
that will disintegrate ignorance and selfishness, 3 as it were, for combat.” 
and their offspring, vice and crime. It is the “This comes out,’ said the critic, ‘in his 
vital force that will call out of chaos and create ; ‘Westward Ho,’ especially. Hence, I prefer 
anew the ‘ world lying in darkness.’ But I did { that novel to any of his others. It glows all 
not intend,’’ he said, stopping suddenly, ‘to ; over with the martial spirit of Queen Elizabeth’s 
sermonize. Excuse me.”’ time. After reading it, one understands, as one 
“Go on,” we all said. never understood before, what it was that sent 
“Yes, go on,” added the critic. ‘It is really 
refreshing to hear a man, nowadays, who has 
belief.” 
“Well, that is the teaching, substantially,” 
resumed our host, ‘‘ of ‘Alton Locke.’ That is 
why the book had such an instant and com- 
manding influence. The train was already 
laid: Kingsley only 
fired it.’ 
«¢ That is all true,” 
said the critic, reflect- 
ively, stroking his 
chin. ‘Yes, Kings- 
ley’s book, for the 
time at least, was a 
great political factor. 
But it was not with- 
out merit as a story. 
Carlyle, who rarely 
praised anything, 
said of Sandy Mac- 
kaye, the famous 
3cotchman in it, 
whose motto was 
‘The deil’s nae deed 
yet, my lad,’ that his : 
dialect could not have been more correct if ‘a { Drake and Raleigh to the Spanish Main, and led 
native had done it.’ I still remember how it } them to fight the Spaniards: not as men fight 
fired my blood, when I first read it, hardly more } now, but as if they were fighting devils incarn- 
than a boy. What a thing it is to be young!” } ate.” 
he concluded, sighing. ‘‘ But tell us something of Kingsley himself,’ 
‘“‘] doubt if Kingsley,” said our host, ‘could: said one of the ladies, addressing our host. 
have written at all, unless with the feeling that 3 “You knew him?” 
he was servin,; some moral purpose. He was a; . “Yes, I have sat by the hour in his cozy 
teacher, first of all: not a mere literary artist. $ study, listening with delight to his varied 
When he saw a wrong, he gave himself no rest? talk. His career, except as an author and 
until he had done his best to remove it.” a clergyman, was uneventful. He was born in 
“‘Doesn’t this lead up to another fact,” said ; 1819, the son of a clergyman of the Church of 
the critic, “which is, that Kingsley, at heart, ; England; went to the university, like all young 
was a soldier? The fighting element was in his} Englishmen of his rank in life; and, subse- 
blood.” ¢ quently, adopting the profession of his father, 
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was made curate of Eversley. This was in 


1842.” 
‘But where is Eversley ?”’ 
‘‘In Hampshire, in the heart of a quiet rural 
population. Eversley was so Old-World—if I may 
use that expression—when he first went there, 
that few of the farm-laborers could read. 


were thinly attended ; the church-building itself 
was out of repair. Kingsley set himself at once 
to reform all this, his personal popularity assist- 
ing him greatly; for he not only had a singular 
charm of manner, but he was an expert. in all 
manly sports—a sure recommendation to the 
English rustic. He could fling a flail, cut a 
swath, or pitch hay with the best; and he knew 
every haunt of a fox, simply from his love of 
nature, within a circuit of twenty miles. His 
wife tells an anecdote, in the charming memoir 
of him which she has written, which illustrates 
at once his hold on the hearts of his parishioners 
and the simplicity of their manners. A con- 
firmation was approaching, and Kingsley was 
anxious to have the rite administered in all 
cases where it had been neglected. In this state 
of affairs, the chief huntsman sent him word 
that ‘he believed all his men, as well as himself, 
had been confirmed, but that, if it would please 
the parson, they were quite ready to be on hand, 
to be confirmed again.’ ” 

There was a ripple of quiet laughter at this, 
when one of the ladies said: 
** You speak of his wife. 

her?” 
‘‘Quite early in life. The union, too, was 
one of those, so rare, in which a perfect sym- 


When did he marry 


The § 
parish had been greatly neglected ; the services 


KINGSLEY. 
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pathy existed from the first, and always con- 
‘ tinued to exist. His wife was a Miss Grenfell, 
Sone of three sisters, all of whom married men 
of genius, one being Kingsley, another Max 
Muller, and the third James Anthony Froude.” 

‘Did the Kingsleys always live at Eversley ?”’ 

“Yes; for, soon after Kingsley’s marriage, 
¢ the rector died, and the patron, at the earnest 
: solicitation of the parishioners, presented tle 
} young curate to the living. In time, other pre- 
} ferment fell to Kingsley. In 1871, he was made 
$a canon of Chester Cathedral, and in 1873 was 
transferred to Westminster; and, had he lived, 
he would doubtless have been advanced to even 
higher rank.” 
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‘‘T heard him lecture when he was in Phila- 
delphia,”’ I said. ‘But was that his first visit 
to America?’ 

‘‘He made a voyage to the West Indies, prin- 
cipally for his health, in 1865, but did not come 
to the United States. On the visit you speak of, 
in 1874, he spent a few days in each of our 
principal Northern cities, and went west, after- 
ward, as far as the Yosemite. I have sometimes 
thought he overtasked his strength while here. 
I ventured once to hint as much to him, when 
he was my guest, and dissuaded him from 
preaching, one Sunday, because I told him he 
was too fatigued. I do not think he was con- 
stitutionally strong, or, if he had been so origin- 
ally, his fervid character had burned up his 
vitality. On his return to England, he caught 
cold, while preaching in Westminster Abbey, 
and, in that condition, returned to Eversley. 
The winter of 1875 was very damp, and also 
severe, in England, and Eversley was no place 
for a delicate person, 





at such a time. In 
fact, the rectory had 
never been healthy : 
the house stands in 
a low meadow, and, 
when Kingsley first 
moved there, the 
ground-floor, in wet 
seasons, was partially 
under water. He laid 
drains and filled up 
a neighboring pond, 
so that the dwelling 
was made a good deal 
dryer; but it was 
never a fit place for 
anyone with a weak 
throat or lungs. 
Naturally, his cold 
got worse. After a 
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few days, it changed to bronchitis, and finally } forever. But his more ambitious efforts in verse, 


ended in pneumonia. He sank rapidly, dying 
on the 25th of January, 1875, at the compara- 
tively early age of fiftyfive.” 

“It is as an author, rather than as a clergy- 
man,”’ said the critic, after a pause, ‘that he will 
be remembered, however; though, as a clergy- 
man,”’ reflectively, “‘he was one of the best: 
sincere, zealous, enthusiastic even. I have read 
some of his sermons. They are direct to the 
point, full of fervent zeal.”’ 

‘“‘Here is a volume of them,’’ remarked our 
host, taking up a book from a side table, ‘‘ with 
his autograph inscription; he gave it to me the 
evening before he left me, and I never saw him 
again.” He sighed as he spoke. 

‘“‘His fame as a poet will rest principally on 
his ballads,’ said the critic. ‘His ‘Three 
Fishermen’ and ‘The Sands o’ Dee’ will live 


like the ‘Saint's Tragedy ’—a drama founded on 
; the life of St. Elizabeth of Hungary—were com- 
} parative failures. His children’s-books were 
charming, however. His ‘Water Babies’ will 
delight the little ones long after I, and all other 
splenetic fellows of my profession, shall have 
been forgotten. Some people like his ‘ Hypatia’ 
better than any of his novels. I do not. I 
quite admit that ‘Alton Locke’ produced the 
greatest sensation; but, for my part, as I have 
already said, I prefer ‘Westward Ho.’ It stirs 
one’s blood, ‘like the blast of a trumpet,’ as Sir 
Philip Sidney said of ‘Chevy Chase.’ It is a. 
grand book.” 

‘‘ Kingsley told me, by the by,”’ said our host,. 
‘that the happiest year of his life was that in 
which he wrote ‘ Westward Ho.’ He had taken 
a house near Biddeford, in Devonshire, that 








summer, for the sake of his wife’s health; and 
the opening and closing chapters of the story, as 
you all may recollect, were located in that 
vicinity. His residence there bore other fruit 
than the novel. A college was founded, after 
his death, in commemoration of the visit, called 
‘Kingsley’s College’; and a popular watering- 
place has grown up in the vicinity, to which has 
been given the name of ‘ Westward Ho.’ 
name, in this way, will fcrever remain associated 
with his beloved Devonshire.” 

“ You have told us,” I ventured to say, ‘‘ what 
were his distinguishing qualitics as clergyman 
and author. Now, what were they as a man 

‘Manliness, nobility of soul, above all things 
else. His scorn of meanness, cowardice, dis- 
honor, everything base, was almost terrible to 
see. Sometimes, when it found vent in words, 
it gave the sternest expression to a face that 


otherwise was full of tenderness and sympathy. 
Von. XCIII.—2. 
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} For, with all this indignation at wickedness, with 
all this martial fire in his soul, Kingsley, on one 
‘side of his character, was as feminine as a 
woman. There was, at times, a gentleness in 
‘ his tone that his friends will never forget. His 
; feeling of our common humanity was so strong, 
‘his sympathy so wide, that it put him, for the 
) time, as it were, in the condition of everyone he 
met. In a letter to his wife, when she was 
absent from Eversley, he writes, if I remember 
—stay, I have the book somewhere here,” taking 
Sup a volume from a table, his memoir by his 
: wife, ‘yes, here is the very letter—‘ There have 
: just been some strolling fiddlers under the 
’ window, and I have been listening and crying 
‘like a child. Some quick music,’ he adds, with 
‘a touch of unconscious pathos, ‘is so inexpress- 
ibly mournful.’ 


s 
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; Yet this susceptibility was never 
; allowed to interfere with what he thought duty, 
$To all sorts of wrong, to shams especially — 





political, social, religious—he gave no quarter. } 


And this, though few men had so much of that 
Christian charity which ‘hopeth all things, 
endureth all things, trusteth all things, forgiveth 
all things.’ To the sin itself he was inexorable: 
for the sinner he had infinite pity.” 

“It was those broad sympathies,” said the 
critic, ‘“‘which gave him such influence as a 
writer. He touched the heart of old and young 
alike, of rich and poor, of believers and even 
unbelievers. Justice has hardly yet been done 
to the wide range of his intellect. The man 
who could write ‘Alton Locke,’ ‘ Hypatia,’ and 
‘Westward Ho,’ all so different, all appealing 
to different orders of mind, was a man among 
ten thousand.” 

‘Was he buried,”’ 
Westminster Abbey ?”’ 

“No. 


inquired a lady, “in 


A grave was offered there, but he had, 
x 


characteristically for him, particularly requested } 


to be ‘laid among his own people’ at Eversley, } 


and there accordingly he was buried. 


course at the funeral was immense. The roads 


to the churchyard were blocked with carriages, $ 


horsemen, and people on foot. Members of 


every religious denomination took part in this } 
demonstration: Roman Catholics and Protestants, } 


Churchmen and Dissenters. Dean Stanley, his 
lifelong friend, read the opening service, and 
the Bishop of Winchester followed.” 

‘‘ Has a monument ever been erected to him?” 

“A simple cross only. which stands at the 
head of his grave. It was his wish that there 
should be nothing more. But a bust of him has 
been placed in Poets’ Corner, in Westminster 
Abbey. 


‘The church and recto- 
ry, since his death,’’ con- 
tinued our host, ‘have 
become a shrine, as it 
were, to which hundreds 
of his admirers, from the 
New World as well as from 
the Old, annually resort.” 

“Yes, he was a man,”’ 
added the critic, ‘“‘as a 
recent writer has said, 
‘whose life, as most of 
his works, has sensibly 
broadened and humanized 
the Christian life of Eng- 
land.’ ”’ 

“And may it not be 
added,’’ said our host, 
looking around on us 
all, ‘‘the Christian life of 


9? 


America also? 
CHARLES KINGSLEY’S LAST POEM. 
(From the Newest Edition of His Works.) 
‘Are you ready for your steeplechase, Lorraine, Lorraine 
Lorree? 
Barum, Barum, Barum, Barum, Barum, Barum, 
Baree. 
You’re booked te ride your capping race to-day at Coul- 
terlee. 
You’re booked to ride Vindictive for all the world to see, 
To keep him straight, and keep him first, and win the race 
for me.” 
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3 She clasped her newborn baby, poor Lorraine, Lorraine 
; Lorree. 

**T cannot ride Vindictive, as any man might see, 
$ And I will not ride Vindictive, with this baby on my knee ; 
° He’s killed a boy, he’s killed a man, and why must he kill 
me?”’ 
5 
; 


“Unless you ride Vindictive, Lorraine, Lorraine Lorree, 
§ Unless you ride Vindictive to-day at Coulterlee, 
» And land him safe across the brook, and win the blank for 
N me, 
¢ It’s you may keep your baby, for you'll get no keep from 


” 


me. 


The con- > 


3 ‘That husbands could be cruel,’’ said Lorraine, Lorraine 

: Lorree, 

} “That husbands could be cruel I have known for seasons 
three; 

But, oh! to ride Vindictive while a baby cries for me, 

And be killed across a fence at last for all the world to 
see !”” 


She mastered young Vindictive—oh ! the gallant lass was 
she, 

And kept him straight, and won the race as near as near 
could be ; 

But he killed her at the brook against a pollard willow 
tree. 

Oh ! he killed her at the brook, the brute, for all the world 
to see, 

“ And no one but the baby cried for poor Lorraine Lorree. 
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Jutret Leren’s old schoolmistress, who secured { at a lovely picture. Certain it is that she very 
for her the position she occupies—that of com- { ; Seldom lets the girl leave her, and that the 
panion to the wealthy Lady Weir—thought the ; ; dreadful attacks of nervous restlessness from 
«dear child’? extremely fortunate to obtain it. > which she suffers are often quieted by Juliet’s 


The salary is liberal, and Juliet, the orphan ; 
daughter of a poor clergyman, without either | 
relative or friend to give her a home. It was } 
November when Miss Leigh came to “ Moor } 
House’’; in April, she is still alive and in her } 
right senses. The house itself, an ugly stone 
building, with firs and pine-trees crowding about 
it, a high wall enclosing the grounds, and a wide } 
desolate moor stretching away from it on every 
side, is depressing enough, at the first view, to 
frighten people. Inside, it is gloomier still, with 
faded hangings, grim portraits, and cumbrous 
furniture black from age. Juliet’s room, open- 
ing out of Lady Weir’s, has always been the } 
“‘companion’s’’ chamber, and there is a rumor 
that one unhappy woman had tried to hang her- 
self there. Lady Weir is « terrible old woman. 
Although nearly bedridden for the last four 
years, she still keeps her household under an 3 
iron rule, and her servants tremble before her. 
She pays them well, but no one stays long at } 
Moor House—no one save Simpkins, her own | 
maid, who has borne the thraldom during forty 3 
years. Simpkins is a mild little body, with pale- : 
blue eyes that seem starting out of her head. 3 
She is very deaf, but always knows what her } 
tyrannical mistress says, from the motion of her § 
lips, and bears the most violent reproach as ; 
meekly as if she deserved it. 
Lady Weir lies all day on a couch, dressed in 
a white cashmere—shroud, Juliet declares it to 
be. She is ghastly as the dead. There is noth- ‘ 
ing but parchment-colored skin stretched tightly } 
over the bones of her face, her lips are drawn 
back a little, showing ong yellow teeth, her } 
hair and eyebrows are white as snow, and her } 
eyes deep-sunken, black. 
} 
} 
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It is Juliet’s duty to entertain her: to read, 
talk, sing, and play for her—and to keep her’ 
temper, under all the stinging words with which 
it may chance to be Lady Weir’s whim to lash 
her. There is a piano in Juliet’s room, placed { 
just inside the door, so that Lady Weir can see 
her as she sits playing there. It may be that | 
the grim old woman even finds some pleasure in / 


looking at her young companion, as one would ; her,” 


music. 

It is a dreamy unnatural life that Juliet leads 
in that dismal prison-house. There are no visit- 
ors, except the mild old rector who comes occa- 
sionally, and is mortally afraid of Lady Weir, 
and the dull pompous little doctor. Juliet’s 
walks, when she is allowed to go out, are limited 
to the grounds; Lady Weir forbidding her to 
pass the gates. Occasionally, she is sent to the 
parish-church in Maxwell village, going sol- 
emnly in the lumbering old coach, with Simpkins 
as duenna, and sitting in gloomy state in Lady 
Weir's curtained pew. It is something to have 
even this breath of outer air—the drive over the 
breezy moor, the sight of the rustic congrega- 
tion, to hear the rector’s kindly voice preaching 
love and faith and hope. 

And, one Sunday in this April month, as they 
‘drive over the moor, Simpkins grows mildly 
excited because there is a flag fluttering from 
the highest pinnacle of ‘‘ Maxwell Towers,” a 
fine old place crowning a wooded hill three 
miles from Moor House. 

‘Sir Allan has come home!’’ Simpkins cries, 
delightedly. ‘‘ My lady will be so pleased.”’ 

She has long ago told Juliet that the owner of 
Maxwell Towers is the nephew of my lady’s 
late husband, and my lady’s “great favorite.’ 

It is only the next afternoon, as Juliet sits 
reading to Lady Weir, that Simpkins comes in 
with joy in her countenance and says: 

‘Sir Allan is here, my lady. Shall he come 
up?” 

A dull gleam of pleasure actually shows in 
Lady Weir's eyes as she nods assent. Then she 
turns to Juliet, who has risen, and says with 
cool insolence : 

‘‘Go to your room, if you please, Miss Leigh 
—and may I ask that you will shut the door? I 
do not care to have my conversation with visit- 
ors overheard by inferiors.’’ 

Juliet closes the door, and, sinking down in a 


tow chair by the hearth, covers her eyes with 
her hand. 


‘Poor old soul; she is half mad, | 
I hope I may always be patient with 
she murmurs. 


am sure. 


(39) 
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So on pene saan dan non blind and seeks her 
hard-earned rest. 

Sir Allan’s visits to his invalid aunt are very 
frequent as the warm epring-days go on. 

‘‘T am so, so glad he comes,”’ Sitapkins con- 
fides to Juliet. ‘‘It pleases my lady; and, if 
she isn’t pleased with him, she will leave all her 
money—and you don’t know, miss, how much 


She hears a man’s step on the oaken stairs, § 
along the corridor, then a voice talking cheer- 3 
fully in Lady Weir's room; and presently “ 
youthful laugh, overflowing with joyousness, ; 
reaches her ears and makes her smile. 

It is more than an hour before Sir Allan comes 
out, and again passes down the echoing corridor. 
Then comes the tramp of a horse’s feet on the 
gravel under Juliet’s window. She is only ashe has—to her own cousin. To be sure, she 
girl, and Moor House ‘a place where nothing } hates the man, and he is already worth millions, 
happens.’ Let it be forgiven her that she steals } and Sir Allan’s father left the estate a little in 
forward, and, concealed by the heavy curtains, debt, and Sir Allan is trying to set it all to 
looks down at Sir Allan Maxwell. rights. But that would never make him pay 

She sees a tall handsome young man, with; court to my lady. He is very kind-hearted, 
dark eyes and a heavy brown mustache. He} and is sorry for her. He’s a good laddie, Miss 
has the air of a soldier. There is no super- 3 Juliet, and I’ve loved him since ever he was a 
fluous flesh about him, and his face is bronzed. 3 baby.” 

He stops to chat pleasantly with James, the ‘“‘T have no doubt he is a good laddie,”’ Juliet’s 
gardener, who is holding his horse, gives him ; laughing lips motion back to Simpkins; but she 
something that brightens the dull old face won- 3 does not feel obliged to tell Simpkins all she 
derfully, then mounts and rides away. The : knows about Sir Allan’s coming to Moor House, 
black steed is fiery and restive, but Sir Allan is; nor of a circumstance that happened on lis 
evidently a skilled horseman. third visit: Entering the drawing-room, he 

Juliet watches him gallop across the moor, and ; finds Juliet there, hunting for a certain song 
smiles a little to herself. ; amongst some old music, and does not consider 

“Tam like the Lady of Shalott,”’ she thinks. ; it necessary to back out with awkward apology, 
«T have ‘left my web and left my loom,’ to gaze; but walks straight toward her, with a look of 
at Sir Launcelot.”’ decided pleasure on his face. 


The sharp exasperating jingle of a bell in} ‘‘ Miss Leigh, I am sure,” he says, courteously, 
Lady Weir’s room makes her start suddenly. : a little eagerly. ‘I am very glad to meet 


«««The curse has come upon me,’”’ she says, 
with a dreary laugh, as she obeys the summons. 
And indeed something has happened, it is very 
évident, to make Lady Weir's eyes more vindic- 
tive, her tongue more merciless, than usual, and 
Juliet is selected as the special victim. It is a 
dreadful evening, and Juliet is heartily glad 
when bedtime comes, when the slow and awful 
process of undressing Lady Weir and depositing $ shadowing those wonderful eyes. 
her in her great bed is over, and she sits down; The light from an open window falls full upon 
at the piano to sing her to sleep. Simpkins has; her. He can see the blue veins in her temples, 
hidden herself to weep out her heart, the house- } the soft rose-tint deepening slightly in her 
maid has gone downstairs, flushed and trembling ; cheeks. She looks at him calmly, waiting for 
from my lady’s withering sarcasm, and Juliet’s ; something. Call his name? Let him know she 
cheeks are hot, too, and her heart heavy as lead. } has ever seen him before? Certainly not. 

But she sings—oh, how beautifully! Her voice, “T am Allan Maxwell,” he goes on. ‘ Per- 
which is low and unsteady at first, gathers; haps you may have heard my aunt speak of 
strength, and soars clear and high through the § me?” 

great gloomy rooms—then sinks into a lullaby,; Then Juliet smiles, and a charming little 
soft as the ripple of summer waves—grows } dimple shows in her chin. 

softer, softer—dies away into silence. And my ‘“«T have,” she says; ‘but Simpkins has been 
lady is asleep. ; my chief informant with regard to you.” 

It is a warm spring evening: the windows are} Sir Allan laughs. ‘Then I know you have 
open, and Juliet, in the silence, suddenly fancies heard. only good of me. I hope I shall be able 
she hears a step on the gravel. She goes to the { to ‘live up’ to Simpkins’s ideal sketch.”’ 
window and looks out. It is so dark, she can; ‘You will find that very hard to do,” 
see nothing—and the sound does not come again. ‘ answers, with laughing eyes. 


you at last.” 

And Juliet bows calmly, and regards him 
quietly out of a pair of lovely Spanish-looking 
eyes—eyes of “black velvet and fire.’ This 
‘inferior’ of Lady Weir’s is very pretty: fair, 
with a sweet grave young face, dark hair 
arranged in wavy masses high on her head, 
brows dusky and distinct, and black lashes 


she 
Then she turns 
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‘to leave the room, adding: 
Weir know you have come.” 

But Sir Allan hurriedly protests. ‘‘No, do 
not—yet. I am sure she is not ready to see me. 
I have come rather earlier than usual, and I 
would not like to disturb her. She must be 
taking her afternoon nap.” 

Juliet shakes her head. ‘No, she is not. 
She is very wide-awake, and she sent me here 
to look for ‘Allan Percy,’ which-she declares is 
worth all the modern songs ‘twice over.’ ”’ 

“Tt is very sweet. My sister Addie used to 
sing it. Won’t you try it on this piano?” asks 
Sir Allan. 

“This piano?” laughs Juliet. ‘Why, it has 
not been tuned for twentyfive years. Do you 
know, the servants lately have been saying that 
a ghost comes and plays on it in the dead of 
night.” 

«This is rather an ‘ eerie’ old room, isn’t it?” 
and he glances at the faded magnificence of 
the furniture, the grim portraits on the wall, 
the old mirrors in their tarnished frames. ‘A 
very likely place for ghosts. I hope you never 
see them, Miss Leigh. May I help you look 
for ‘Allan Percy’ ?”’ 

The song is found—only too quickly, Sir 
Allan thinks. He holds the music in his hand 
to make her stay a little longer. 

“I wish you could sing for me. 
lixe to hear you again.” 

Juliet looks a little surprised. 

“Oh, I have heard you sing—at church,” he 
continues, with an amused expression in his 
eyes. ‘*Why do you not come again and sing 
for us?” 

“One does not usually sing in church ‘to be 
heard of men,’”’ Juliet answers, demurely. 

“No, but—you cannot help a man’s listening. 
By the way, I made a brave effort to cajole Lady 
Weir into introducing me to you, the first time I 
called after that Sunday; but she was inexo- 
rable.” 

“Oh, that was the reason she was so—’’ 
Juliet begins, and then stops abruptly, with a 
swift rush of color to her cheeks. 

“So what?’ and Sir Allan looks at her 
intently. 

‘“Well—she is trying, sometimes, you know. 
She was, that evening.” 

Juliet laughs, but the laugh is half a sigh. 
Sir Allan still looks at her, and pulls his mus- 
tache thoughtfully. 

‘‘T hope she is kind to you, Miss Leigh,” he 
says, abruptly. 

The color deepens in Juliet’s cheeks. 


“T will let Lady 


I should so 
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gentle and pitying and true. Her own eyes 
suddenly fill with tears, and she turns away to 
hide them. 

“She is not kind,” Sir Allan goes on, with 
suppressed vehemence. ‘I need not have hoped 
it. She was never kind to anyone, in all her 
hard heartless life. Yet, when I heard you sing 
in church that Sunday, and then saw you—oh, 
I know you will think it impertinent, but I 
wanted to see the face that belonged to that 
voice, and I knew Simpkins would hurry you 
out of the side-door near your pew, so I left 
church early, and watched for you there. No, 
you didn’t see me. I confess I stood in the 
‘lee’ of Farmer Dawes’s big monument. And 
I thought that even Lady Weir might be 
touched by your young face and the sadness 
in your eyes and your lovely voice. But I 
was in error. She cannot be pitiful, even 
to a lonely child like you. Look here, Miss 
Leigh! Perhaps you may not care for it, but I 
want you to know that you have one friend who 
would be glad to serve you. If you will only 
let me, I will do anything for you.” 

Juliet smiles at him through her tears. She 
is deeply touched and grateful, and it is not 
possible to doubt the sincerity of this handsome 
young “‘knight-errant”’; but what can he do for 
her? When Lady Weir is “scalping” and tor- 
turing her up in that chamber of horrors, how 
ean Sir Allan help her? So Juliet can only 
shake her head and say gratefully : 

“You are very kind, and I do care that you 
should be my friend. But—no one can do any- 
thing.”’ 

“Can I not ask Lady Weir—” 

“Oh, don’t ask her anything—don’t mention 
my name to her!’’ implores Juliet. ‘She would 
be very angry if she knew that you had talked 
to me.” 

‘‘Oh, then she shall not know it. 
you without her consent. 
a lucky accident.” 

“An accident that must not happen again.” 

Sir Allan laughs. ‘We will see. I shall 
come very often. Unless Lady Weir lock you . 
up somewhere, which she cannot very well 
do-—* 

The violent tinkle of an angry little bell 
sounds faintly in the distance, and Juliet starts, 
saying breathlessly : 

“Oh, I must go!” 

‘‘Not until you have shaken hands on our 
friendship,” and, just for one second, his hand, 
firm and strong, closes tightly over hers. Then 


I will see 
I met you to-day by 


She 3 she is gone like a frightened bird. 
meets his eyes, that are so searching, yet so 3 


It is not till half an hour afterward that Lady 
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Weir hears of his arrival, 
val in pacing up and down the old drawing-room, 
realizing that he has fallen deeply and passion- 
ately in love with this little girl with the Spanish 
eyes and pure fair face. 

“‘Here, by God’s grace, is the one mate for 
me!’’ he says, with all the fervor of his brave 
tender heart. ‘Not see her again? The inno- 
cent child! Does she think a man’s love is that 
sort of thing? But then she doesn’t know that 
I love her. She shall know, though, and [| will 
take her away from that old dragon of an aunt 
of mine as soon as she will let me.” 

Of course they meet again, soon and often. 
Sometimes it is but for a moment, in the hall or 
on the staircase; sometimes there are swift half- 
hours in the dingy drawing-room. And, one 
day, when Juliet is taking the daily walk in the 
neglected grounds, which Lady Weir grudgingly 
permits her, a strange and delightful thing hap- ; 
pens. She is in the farthest corner of the 3 
garden. There is a little door in the high 
stone wall here, barred like a prison-door and 
always locked. Dark pines and yew-trees grow 
thickly here, and the place is very gloomy. But 
it is a place to come and muse in; and Juliet 
sits on an old stone bench, with soft warm May 
wind sighing through the trees, and the sweet 
resinous odor of the.firs about her, and is think- 
ing, when the little door suddenly opens, and 
there, in a flood of sunshine, stands Sir Allan. 
He comes toward her, laughing and looking 
audaciously happy and handsome. 
starts up, almost terrified. 

‘Oh, what are you doing here?” she cries. 
“You must not stay. Old James will be here 
soon, and—” 

‘No, he will not,’ Sir Allan answers, with } 
gay confidence. ‘Old James will carefully ; 
avoid this particular spot. 


time persuading him to trust me with this” —} 


holding up a key—“ and I feel sure that he isn’t 
coming here—just now. So do sit down and let 
us be at peace.” 

Then he throws himself on the grass at Juliet’s 
feet, and looks up at her, still laughing. ‘You 
must sing to me now—at last,” he says. ‘Sing 
that dear little serenade in the minor key you 
sang last night the very last thing.” 

‘‘ How do you know what I sang last night ?”’ 
Juliet inquires, opening her great eyes in aston- 
ishment. 

Sir Allan laughs. 

‘“‘Haven’t you found out yet that I come 
nearly every night and listen under your win- 
dow, when you sing Lady Weir to sleep?” he 
asks. 


He spends that inter- ; 


But Juliet 3 


3 
I have been some 
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‘I did not think you could be so absurd. I 
; wonder you don’t catch your death of cold,” 
Juliet replies, with great severity; but she 
colors prettily, and her glance sinks beneath 
the steady fire of his gaze. 
“I do love to be just a little heuniinne to- 
you,”’ he says, with a mischievous laugh. ‘You 
‘retire behind your eyelashes,’ as someone says, 
so beautifully.” 

“JT shall retire behind the walls of Lady 
} Weir’s room, Sir Allan, if you be guilty of any 
; more impertinence.”’ And she rises with great 

dignity. 

‘No, no!’ springing to his feet and detaining 
her. ‘Sing to me first. You must not go.” 

So she sits down on the stone seat beside him, 
and sings the serenade, with its plaintive minor 
air and its foolish loving words—sings it so 
softly and exquisitely that the tears come into 
Sir Allan’s eyes. When she has finished, he 
; sits silent for a moment, and in that moment 

; Juliet softly rises and darts laughing away. 

There are many meetings like this before 
Lady Weir finds it out. There is not a servant 
; in her service who would inform upon them, 
’ for they hate her and fairly adore Sir Allan 
Sand gentle pretty Juliet. 

It is poor Simpkins at last—their warmest 
friend—who betrays them. One day, Juliet is 
out a little longer than usual, and Lady Weir 
complains to Simpkins, questions her, suspects 
something from her confused answers, and at 

} last wrings from the terrified soul the admission 
$that Sir Allan ‘sometimes’? walks with Miss 
’ Leigh in the grounds. 

Lady Weir seizes Simpkins’s hands in a grasp 
sof steel. Could anyone believe those skeleton- 
; hands were so strong? 

} «Sometimes? Often! Every day! She is 
} setting a trap for him, and you knewit. You 
traitor—you vile plotter! Send her here. No— 
come back. She would only lie to me. I will 
find out for myself—I will watch. You shall 
not tell her that I know—do you hear? I will 
kill you if you tell her!” 

The sunken eyes glare at her horribly, and 
Simpkins, held by those icy fingers, can only 
promise, with a gasp of terror, to obey. 
So Juliet comes in from her walk with a lovely 
} color in her cheeks, and not a suspicion that she 
has been betrayed. She finds Simpkins weeping 
3 bitterly, and Lady Weir in one of her worst 
: attacks of nervous suffering; but it has taken a 
; strange form, She moves her head restlessly, 
’ moans without ceasing, but rarely speaks. It is 
} with great difficulty that she is composed to 
‘sleep; and, the next day, the strange affection 


$ 


; 
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returns. She. will scarcely allow Juliet to leave} pale and tired, poor little girl. This life will 
her, and, as evening approaches, clutches her} kill you. Now tell me what you have been 
hand and keeps her by her bedside for hours. ; doing, these weary days.’’ 

Jane, the housemaid, deposits on her dressing- She gives their record, trying to speak lightly, 
table, where she finds it when she is retiring, } but he sees she is very tired. 
a little note: : ‘Juliet, he says, suddenly, holding her 


‘You are so tired, to-night, that I can’t ask ; 


i hende tight in his, ‘‘I want to end all this. [ 
you to come down; but, if my aunt be not well; love you, dear! Will you be my wife, and let 


enough for you to leave her to-morrow, will you 3 me take you away from this horrible life that is 
not contrive to see me a little while in the even- ’ killing you?” 

ing, after she is asleep? I shall wait in the ; She does not answer, but her fingers quiver 
drawing-room till I know you are not coming.” 3 in his. 

Juliet reads with a smile and flush, and hides}; ‘You know that I love you, don’t you, 
the paper in her desk. It is not the first note ; Juliet?’ he continues, gravely. 
from him she has hidden away there. ‘‘ Yes,” she whispers. 

Then she goes to bed, and sleeps heavily after; ‘And you love me, my little darling, do you 
the fatiguing day. Once in the night she starts } not?” 
suddenly awake, thinking she has heard a move- } There is no answer in words; but Sir Allan 
ment in the room. It must have been a dream, } lifts her quivering hands and kisses first one 
for she does not hear it again. ; and then the other. é 

The next day is no easier. Lady Weir still “And you will be my wife, Juliet? Tell me, 
lies silent, keeping Simpkins and Juliet prisoners 3 dear ?”’ 
at her side, and staring at them with her gloomy Then she turns restlessly and sighs. 
eyes. “‘Oh, it would be so bad for you,” she mur- 

Tlowever, as night draws on, she seems less{ murs. ‘Lady Weir—all your friends would be 
restless. She sends Simpkins earlier than usual} so angry. To marry a poor girl—your aunt’s 
to her bed, in the little dressing-room where she ‘companion.’ You must not do it.” 
sleeps. Juliet still keeps her seat. She asks if} Sir Allan raises his head proudly. 
she shall sing. ‘‘ No, stay here,” is the answer, ‘There is no one who has any right to say a 
and the terrible eyes fix themselves on her face, } word against it. I am my own master, and you 
and the cold hand clutches hers more tightly. 3 —you are fit to be a queen. Answer me now, 
The hours wear on slowly. ; dear. Say ‘yes,’ quickly.” 

There is no sound in the room or the house: She does not say anything, but she raises her 
but the striking of the clock on the mantel. § eyes, and Sir Allan smiles and draws her to him. 
Ten o'clock, half-past—eleven, it chimes; then 3} For one swift instant, his lips touch hers; then, 
Lady Weir’s awful eyes close, and her clutch of 3 with a stifled scream, she starts violently, clinging 
Juliet’s hand relaxes. A few more minutes, and $ to him, but staring in the old mirror, and then 
Juliet steals softly away from the bed, lowers } turning to glance fearfully into the dark hall. 
the night-lamp, goes into her own room, and “Juliet! Love, what is it?’ he cries, holding 
cautiously closes the door. She waits yet a} the little trembling form close in his arms. 
little while, fearing that Lady Weir may wake,3 ‘Oh!’ she pants, ‘“‘I saw someone in the 
but at last she ventures to escape. -mirror. <A figure in white—it passed the 

The lights in the corridor are out, and, with a} door—I saw it plainly. The face—oh, it was 
beating heart, she glides along in the darkness, ; horrible!” 
and feels her way to the staircase. A faint} ‘‘Dear child, it was only one of the servants. 
gleam shines out from the drawing-room, and, } Thomas is waiting to lock the door after me.” 
as she reaches the door, Sir Allan is there wait- But, though he jests, he is seriously anxious 
ing for her. lest fatigue and excitement have overstrained 

‘I thought you would never come,” he whis- 3 her nerves, and he soon goes away, first rousing 
pers. 3 Thomas, who is found sleeping tranquilly in the 

“T can only stay a moment now,” Juliet ; library, and ordering him to escort Miss Leigh 
answers, nervously. ‘‘Lady Weir may wake.” 3 upstairs with a candle. 

He is holding her hand, and he leads bbe} **T shall be at the little gate to-morrow after- 


across the room and into the light of the can- $ noon—come, if you can. I shall speak to Lad 
g 3 y P y 
g 


dles burning on each side of the mirror over} Weir at once—to-morrow, if she be at all better— 


the’ mantel. Sand tell her she is to lose you,” he says at 
“T want to look at you,” he says. ‘You are } parting. 
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‘‘No, no—not yet. Wait a little,’’ she pleads. } to-night, but early to-morrow I will. I must go 

Juliet is not mercenary. She would marry ; to the station, ten miles away, to meet my sister. 
her lover if he were a poor man working for his } To-morrow, Addie will be over to see you. But, 
daily bread, but she thinks of Simpkins’s fear— 3 Juliet, you must promise me to make Jane sleep 
that “if Sir Allan displease my lady, she will } in your room, and I will tell Thomas and Robert 
alter her will, and leave her money away from} to arm themselves and watch about the house 
him’’—and she dreads the effect of the an-; and grounds all night. If Addie’s train be on 
nouncement that he means to marry her; she } time, 1 will come over myself at the ‘witching 
cannot bear the thought of injuring him. hour’ of two o’clock in the morning, to see that 

Sir Allan stands in the great hall, and watches } everything is right. Poor old Dash! 1 am 
her ascend the stairs—Thomas stalking solemnly 3 sorry for his death. But don’t be afraid, dear, 
before, bearing a tall candle—and he is glad: for burglars never come two nights in suc- 
that she can look back and smile at him. cession.” 

But she is very pale and troubled, next day, “But why could burglars want to tear up 
when she steals out for a few minutes’ talk with 3 your notes?”’ Juliet wonders. 
him under the old yew-trees. «T am inclined to think they were looking for 

«‘There was someone in the house last night,” § ‘notes’ of a more valuable description, in the 
she declares. ‘It has frightened and puzzled 3 safe corner of your desk where you were so 
us all. This morning, they found the great, sweet as to keep them, and tearing them up 
mirror in the drawing-room, that we were} was an ebullition of wrathful disappointment.”’ 
standing before, broken to pieces, evidently by On the whole, Juliet’s spirits are much im- 
a blow given intentionally. The drawing-room } proved by Sir Allan’s encouraging words. But 
window was wide open, and—oh, Allan, it is} he feels far more anxiety than he allows her to 
dreadful !—dear old Dash, the pretty affectionate; see. To think that someone—something—an 
colly that you gave Lady Weir, was lying on unknown horror—has been in her very room, 
the portico, dead—strangled by sorae brutal} while she lay in her innocent helpless sleep, 
person. There were the marks of the cruel} makes him shudder. 
fingers on his throat.” “‘T will take her away, to-morrow,’’ he vows. 

Sir Allan looks grave and stern as he listens. ; ‘‘ With Addie to help me plead, she will yield.” 

“Was there nothing gone? No robbery?} So night comes again. 
Nothing else touched ?’’ he asks. 

“Yes—I did not mean to tell you, but I 
must.” 


eee 


The doctor pays his 
3 visit and goes away. Thomas and Robert arm 
themselves, as Sir Allan ordered, and prowl 
about the house and grounds for several hours 
‘«Surely not in your room?” he exclaims, his} after dark; but, when they have taken one 
arm tightening round her. another for burglars a dozen times, and each 
“Yes. It seems impossible that anyone could } has narrowly escaped committing murder, they 
have been there, and yet my desk was opened, {agree that a pint of ale will be a pleasant 
and your notes, Allan—nothing else—torn in} variety, and, retiring to the servants’- hall, 
pieces and scattered on the floor. It frightened ; speedily fall asleep there on benches and chairs. 
and puzzled me so. It was not done when I As for Jane, when bedtime comes, she is suf- 
went upstairs last night, for’’— and the color } fering with a headache, and Juliet cannot bear 
comes sweetly into her pale cheeks—‘‘I looked } to ask her to leave her comfortable bed and 
at them. But, this morning, there lay the pieces sleep on a pallet. So Jane is dismissed, and 
on the floor. And no one can get into my} Juliet sees for herself that the three doors 
chamber, for the door is locked.”’ leading into the corridor are safely locked and 
“« Both doors?” Sir Allan asks. bolted. 

-«No. Of course the one opening into Lady Lady Weir is quiet to-night, and it is not very 
Weir's room is left unfastened. But her door } late when Juliet goes to her own room. As she 
leading into the corridor, and the outer door of } closes the door, she has an impulse to lock it, 
the dressing-room, where Simpkins sleeps, are } too, but says to herself: “It is nonsense. I am 
always securely bolted. Simpkins sees to it} perfectly safe here; and, if Simpkins wished to 
carefully, for she has a dread of burglars.’ speak to me, she would wake Lady Weir by 

‘Well, it is plain she must have neglected it ; knocking.” 
last night,” Sir Allan says, thoughtfully stroking So she leaves the door unfastened. But there 
his mustache. ‘But I cannot have you fright- is a sort of horror about the stillness and lone- 
ened in this way. The police must look into liness of her chamber. She cannot make up her 
this. I cannot get them here from Somerton 3 mind to go to sleep or to remain inthe dark. So 
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she puts on a wrapper and lies down, leaving % 
lamp lighted, and expecting a wakeful night. 
But youth and health and much fatigue triumph 
over nervous terror, and, in five minutes, Juliet 
sleeps profoundly—sleeps on and on, deep into 
the night. 

“Juliet Leigh! Juliet Leigh!’”’ In her dreams 
she hears someone calling her The voice is 
awful in its harsh monotone, and at last rouses 
her. She opens her eyes with a start. What 
thing is this by her bedside—this tall creature 
with the ghastly face and streaming white hair? 
She utters a wild shriek, for the thing looks at 
her with the sunken terrible eyes of Lady Weir. 
She springs from the bed, but, before she can 
move a step or cry out again, she is grasped by 
a hand, cold and strong as steel, and forced 
backward into a chair. 

A fearful laugh rings through the room, and 
Juliet looks into the glaring eyes that are so close 
to hers, and turns sick and faint with horror. 
It is Lady Weir, and she is a maniac, endowed 
with the awful strength given by insanity. 

‘Fool!’ says the harsh grating voice. 
you think you can escape me? I might have 
strangled you as you lay there. I was tempted 
to—you wicked treacherous thief! Yes, thief! 
You plotted to steal my boy from me, the only 
creature on earth I love. You shall not do it. 
I am going to kill you, Juliet Leigh, but not 
quickly. You shall suffer and beg for mercy— 
and IJ will not let you go. And the flames shall 
torture your fair body, and blacken your beauti- 
ful face. You shall burn to ashes—I have taken 
care of that. There is fire, fire everywhere, 
below-stairs. It will be slow coming here, be- 
cause I want you to wait and long for death. 
Do you hear me, you white-faced fiend?” 

Juliet has fought down the agony of terror that 
had seized her. Desperation gives her calmness. 

“Yes, I hear you,”’ she says, looking up and 
meeting Lady Weir's eyes unshrinkingly. 

The cold hand tightens its clutch. 

“And you are not frightened?’ hisses Lady 
Weir. 

‘“‘T can die but once.” 

‘You shall die a thousand deaths in anticipa- 
tion. The fire is coming—slowly, slowly. There 
is no escape. I have locked the doors, and the 
keys are here.” 

She shows them, and looks into Juliet’s pallid 
face, with a malicious laugh. 

“And, if you try to touch them, I will strangle 
you, as I did the dog that loved you, too.” 

Juliet does not speak, but she keeps her eyes 
firmly fixed on the speaker. 

“And I have something else to show you, my 


“Do 


pretty madam who wants to be rich and fine. 
This is what you have done for your lover.” 

She holds up and shakes fiercely a yellow 
folded parchment as she speaks. 

“This is my will, leaving everything I possess 
to Allan Maxwell; but now the will shall burn 
with the artful creature who dared to raise her 
eyes to him—to Maxwell, of Maxwell Towers. 
I saw him kiss you. I struck the very place in 
the mirror where your face was reflected. Oh, 
why did he ever see your white baby face? 
But he will forget you soon. Allan! Allan! I 
could curse you for your folly !’’ 

She flings her arms wildly about, and begins 
: to walk up and down the room, muttering and 
> laughing alternately. 

And Juliet sits there, thinking, seeking to 
contrive some way of escape. There is no 
help. Simpkins cannot hear, even if she 
screamed her life out, and there is no one else 
near. And now, stealing in under her door, 
comes a faint odor of smoke. It is true, then. 
The house is burning. Juliet’s heart goes up in 
a piteous prayer to God for help, and then a 
thought comes to her like an inspiration. She 
rises quietly and moves to the piano. 

‘Where are you going?” Lady Weir calls, 
pausing a moment to look at her. 

Juliet does not answer; she sits down, touches 
the keys softly, and begins to sing the first thing 
she can think of. It happens to be “Allan 
Percy.”’ Lady Weir tosses her arms and laughs. 

“Singing her death-song,”’ she mutters, and 
again paces up and down the floor. The music 
goes on without ceasing—old ballads and tender 
love-songs, and at last the hymns that she sings 
on Sunday evening. Lady Weir walks more 
slowly, pauses, and at last seats herself in a 
chair by the piano and fixes her burning eyes 
on Juliet’s face. Her hands fall in her lap, 
with the keys and the yellow parchment clutched 
tightly in them. She listens, listens, and the 
music goes on, growing softer and sweeter. 
Yet now Juliet sees a dull glow creeping through 
the closed blinds, and the room is full of smoke. 
She still sings steadily. From her heart, come 
the words of her favorite hymn: 





“God shall charge his angel legions.’ 

How soft and clear her voice is! Lady Weir’s 
glowing eyes grow a little dull, her head droops, 
and her muttering ceases. Juliet is singing the 
last verse of the hymn now. ; 

“Thou shalt call on Him in trouble; 
He will hearken, He will save,” 
sings the soft young voice— 











i “*Here for grief reward thee double, 
; Crown with life beyond the grave." 
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The last words are breathed out gently and 
die away into silence. 

Lady Weir is asleep, and the keys have slipped 
from her fingers. Still playing soft chords with 
her right hand, Juliet leans over, lifts the key 
she wants with a touch like down, slips it noise- 
lessly into the keyhole, and in another second 
she is free. She flies across Lady Weir’s room 
into Simpkins’s, and shrieks “‘ Fire! fire!” into 
the dull ears. She makes her hear. And 
Simpkins starts up, crying: 

“‘Oh, my poor mistress! Help me save her!” 

Juliet is thinking of the servants sleeping in 
the attic, and she flies out into the corridor. 
It is full of smoke, which almost suffocates her; 
but she runs along it, calling “‘ Fire! Fire!’’ at 
the top of her clear, trained voice. 

Then a shriek from Simpkins brings her back 
to Lady Weir’s room. She has found her mis- 
tress’s bed empty, and stands helpless and 
bewildered. 

There is help approaching. Juliet has violently 
rung every bell she passed, and the men come 
rushing up from the servants’-hall. 
faithful Simpkins, when she can understand that 
her lady is mad and has left her bed and gone 
into Miss Leigh’s room, does not wait for aid: 


she runs in and finds Lady Weir roused by the } 


clamor, staring about with dull glazed eyes. 
“Oh, my lady—come! come! 
on fire!’ Simpkins shrieks. 


Lady Weir’s eyes brighten a little; she puts 


out her hand and mutters: “My good Simp- } 
Simpkins bursts into tears and covers } 
But it $ 


kins!” 
the yellow skeleton-fingers with ‘kisses. 
is the last glimmer of reason, almost the one 
solitary kindly impulse of her life. 

The next instant, she is furious again, and 
shrieks and struggles as the men hurry her 
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But poor } 


The house is } 


through the thick smoke and stifling heat and 
get her safely out of the burning house. 

When Juliet is half-way down the stairs, she 
remembers Lady Weir’s will. It is not clutched 
3 in the poor mad hands now, and Juliet rushes 
bravely back to find it—back through the suffo- 
cating smoke into her own chamber. Fresh air 
from an open window revives her, and she 
stoops, searches for the yellow roll, and perceives 
it lying on the carpet. 

Back again, through the heat and smoke and 
roar of fire, she flies. Flames are bursting into 
the hall from every room below. She can 
scarcely find the staircase through the dense 
clouds. The steps are hot beneath her feet; 
but. she staggers down them, holding her breath, 
drags herself through the hall, with the fire 
leaping at her very garments, feels the blessed 
rush of fresh air from the open doors, and knows 
no more for many hours. 


$ 





When she opens her eyes, they rest on her 
lover's face. It is morning; she is in a strange 
> room, a shaded yet cheerful apartment. She 
> feels Allan’s kiss on her lips, and then another 
> face comes before her; a lady with bright dark 
>eyes smiles down on her and says softly: 
*“*T am Allan’s sister Addie. You are at Max- 
; well Towers. You must be quiet, dear; don’t 
; try even to talk yet.” 
Lady Weir lives but a few days after that 


} dreadful night. Simpkins weeps for her bitterly, 
> but she is in Lady Maxwell’s service now, and 


a happier old woman does not exist. 

When Lady Maxwell rides across the moor 
with her husband, she sees all that is left of her 
$ prison-house—four gray walls, half fallen and 
} crumbling away, and becoming already, under 
> the kindly draping of ivy and creeper, a lovely 
>and picturesque ruin. 


HOPE. 


AUGUSTA. 


Lire is not all a golden way, 
Set round with blooming flowers, 
And what we long for may not fill 
With sweet delight the hours— 
Clouds will o’ercast the skies of all 
And hide away the blue; 
But, if we wait in patient hope, 
The sunshine will break through. 


Life is too short to grieve and fret, 
Too short to spend in fears, 

And there’s too much of needful toil 
To give much time for tears. 


And, when our hands and hearts are full 
Of what we find to do, 

Our hours of loneliness will be 
But very, very few. 


Work is a blessing God ordained, 
To do it with our might 

While. yet the day of life is here, 
Before the fall of night 

Behooves us all ; and, when we go, 
All silent, one by one, 





Happy we'll be to know we'll hear 
The welcome sound: ‘* Well done.’* 
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Sa few hours before, she would have haugiitily 
declined. 
The wind swept angrily by, hurling the snow- 
drifts at the helpless pair with a sort of fiendish 
$ malignity, and the girl’s voice sank hopelessly 
away. ‘‘Justas well,’’ she muttered, half aloud, 
Bes will be together,’ and, mastering the in- 
LITTLE farther, just a little farther, 3 stinct- to make one more effort for life, she 
darling! Sister’s pet will be brave, and keep leaned her head on the child’s, and yielded to 
up just a little longer.” ; the exhaustion against which she had been fight- 
“‘T can’t, Marion, it’s so cold and I’m so tired ; ing so bravely. 

—take me home.” { Why, Rover, what ails thee to-night, leading 
“Nora, dear, see the pretty snowflakes! me off after such a fashion? Come back to thy 
Don’t lean back so—sister can’t walk. No, : sheep, lad—hear them bleating for us?’’ Gilbert 
you mustn’t sit down, Nora. Heavens! is she} Foscom, swinging his lantern, would have re- 
falling asleep ?”’ traced his steps, half vexed at his dog’s persist- 

‘ 

\ 

; 

, 








Marion King threw back the heavy cloak, and } ence, had not his eyes fallen on a dark heap, 
looked at the little face it protected. It was} already whitening beneath the falling snow. 
perfectly calm and quiet, all fretfulness gone. Stooping hastily, he uttered an exclamation of 

“Good God!’ the girl cried, passionately. } dismay: 

‘Have I killed her? My lamb, my baby—and } «A woman! Then I did hear cries a little 
I cannot turn back!” while ago—and a child! Rover, take the lan- 

Tossing aside the umbrella, with which she tern and light us home; I shall have all I can 
had been trying in vain to shield the little one } do here. The sheep may take themselves to the 
and herself from the winter storm, Marion sat } fold.” 
down in the snow, and, drawing the child to} As he spoke, he seized Marion ahd dragged 
her breast, strove, by tender word and caress, } her up. Still clasping the child, she staggered 
to arouse her from the torpor into which she } to her feet, looking about wildly. 
was fast sinking. Moments that seemed hours Gilbert wasted no words or time. ‘“ Follow,’’ 
passed by. Nora, no longer heeding her sis-} he said, loosening the stiffened arms and taking 
ter’s frantic efforts, slept peacefully in her arms, } the little form to his own breast. The wind had 
and Marion, holding her close and rallying all { lessened somewhat, and a few stars twinkled 
her force, cried aloud for the human help that, ¢ brightly through the bitter air, as they moved 
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slowly and painfully across the heavy drifts, the ‘So thy husband is dead?” 
dog leading and Marion stumbling blindly be-} The girl grew white and then scarlet up to the 
hind, and sometimes steadying herself by a} roots of her golden hair. 
clutch at her guide. ; ‘‘T have no husband! Oh, madam, don’t 
At last, welcome lights shone out of the dark-{ turn away: I’m not what you think. I sup- 
ness. Gilbert rested the child on his knee, } posed I was a happy wife, and I found I never 
while he opened a gate which moved unwillingly } had been—then I came away. We left the cars 
through the heaped-up snow, and, in a few more} in the wood, when they stopped to repair the 
seconds, Marion found herself in the midst of} engine, and wandered through the storm and 
light and heat, though quite unheeded, as two} darkness. At last, Nora fell asleep, and, when 
women in the Friends’ garb bent over Nora with } I could not wake her, I lost all hope. If it were 
pity and surprise. It was not until the little ’ not for her—my little sister—I could wish your 
one had been carefully undressed, placed in a son had never found us.” 
warm bed, and roused sufficiently to swallow} ‘Thee must not say such wild and wicked 
some hot milk, that Marion met a pair of blue} words,” the old lady said, the sweet venerable 
eyes, keen though mild, and heard the abrupt} face softening. ‘Poor child, thee is ill, very 
question: ‘Why did thee take the child into ; ill. No one has ever been turned away from my 
such danger ?”’ $ husband’s door or my son’s; rest now, and 
“I never thought to hurt her; I only wanted ; to-morrow I will hear thy whole story.” 
to get away—to lose myself—and I brought her: With tender care, she soothed the exhausted 
ecatse she was all I had in the world.”’ ‘ girl, while, far away, at that very moment, 
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Douglas King, white-faced and wild-eyed, stood; It was that of a girl of sixteen or thereabouts, 
alone in his desolate home, reading again and } dancing toward him as lightly as a thistledown, 
again the brief letter, telling him that Marion } in spite of a long close coat, a pair of skates, and 


« knew all,”’ and had left him forever; and, as 
he read, bewilderment slowly gave way to stern 
indignation and resentment. 


iG 

THE famous winter storm of 187— was a local 
tradition several years old, when a handsome 
man, walking from one Pennsylvania town to 
another, with the firm light step of a trained 
pedestrian, stopped suddenly to look admiringly 
about him. Crisp snow sparkled in every 
direction, a golden light filled the air, and the 
dark trees, over whose tops a flock of birds slowly 
circled, stood out against the clear wirter sky. 

‘‘ Cheek by jowl with great cities and as lifeless 
as a desert island,” the traveler commented, half 
aloud; but, while he spoke, his assertion was 
disproved by the appearance of a little figure in 
the road before him. 








¢ 


a small dog just emerging from puppyhood, who 
was making laudable efforts to throw her down. 

Her movements, unconsciously graceful as a 
kitten’s, were interrupted by the discovery of 
the gravely amused gaze fixed upon her. 
Instantly she subsided into a demure and discreet 
maiden, walking past him with her eyes before 
her, her hands in her muff, and her four-footed 
friend following as fast as his short legs would 
permit. 

The tall man strode on, smiling at the thought 
of the innocent childlike face; but gradually the 
habitual expression of sadness stole once more 
over his own countenance, as the light began to 
fade out of the winter sky and the air to grow 
yet more chill. 

Putting his hand into his coat, he suddenly 
stopped, searched his pockets, and then, with an 


} exclamation of annoyance, began to retrace his 





steps, looking from side to side of the road as 
he walked. 

He had gone some distance, when his search 
was rewarded by the sight of a small bright 
object lying where he had passed, a little time 
before ; and, securing it, he was hurrying back 
with quickened step, when on the still air came 
the cry of a shrill young voice for help. 

Guided by it, he ran 
rapidly, and in an in- 
stant saw the.slim fig- 
ure of the little skater, 
just visible on a rise of 
ground. 

“Hurry, hurry,” she 
panted; ‘oh, do come 
quick! Faithful would 
chase some paper over 
the thin ice, and he 
broke through. Come 
quick, or he'll be 
drowned and frozen 

There, you can 
see his head bobbing 
up. Yes, my little dog, 
we're coming; do hur- 
ry, please, sir!”’ 

The task so lightly 
set was hardly an easy 
one. Quite far out in 
a frozen lake, whitened 
by the moon that was 
now Visible, was a large 
broken spot, around 
which the unhappy 
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you enough. I couldn’t have borne to go back 
; and tell them that I’d let Faithful drown before 
; my very eyes.” 

‘“« He’s a good breed of dog.” 

“Oh, yes, indeed! Why, his grandfather 
saved my life and Marion’s, once. There never 
were such dogs in the world.” 

‘Saved your life?” 

“Yes. 1 was quite a little girl; Marion took 
me out walking, and a terrible snowstorm came 
on. We lost our way, and we would have died 
if Rover hadn’t scented us out and made Gilbert 
find us. They had gone out to fold the sheep— 
we lived on a farm then, about twenty miles 
from here. I was so awfully ill, after it, that 
I forgot my own name.” 

“Which is?” 

“Honor Smollett.’ Martha—she’s aunty’s 
old nurse that took care of me, for Marion was 
ill at the same time, and aunty couldn’t leave 
her for a minute—says that I kept saying I was 
‘Nora,’ not ‘Honor.’ I’ve always thought it 
would suit me a great deal better.’ 

‘‘Nora—Nora Machree,’’ her listener mur- 
mured, half to himself. 

‘How funny! You know, I never asked once 
for Marion, when I was out of my head— 
I called all the time for Douglas to come and 
sing me ‘Nora Machree.’”’ 

‘¢*Marion’? ‘Douglas’? Child! in heaven’s 
name, who are you? Are you Nora Desmond ?”’ 

Startled and astonished at the wild passion 
in his tone, the girl raised her frank brown eyes 
to his face. 

‘‘Nora Desmond?’ she repeated, slowly. 
‘‘T—I don’t know. The name seems familiar. 
Was it mine? And you—you are—” 
puppy was miserably swimming, yelping each ‘Nora, little sister, don’t you know? Have 
time that he failed in his frantic efforts to cling ; you quite forgotten me—my ‘ Nora Machree’?”’ 
to the broken edges of ice. However, with the} A sudden light crossed the fair young face. 
aid of a long stick and much encouragement; ‘Then I was not ‘fever-crazy.’ My name 
from his little mistress, the dripping creature ; was ‘ Nora,’ and you are—my brother, Douglas 
was at last landed and carefully searched for } King.” 
possible injury. ‘Yes, Marion’s husband. Where is my wife?” 

“I’m so thankful you came,” the girl said, He had taken the hands so eagerly extended 
with a child’s straightforwardness; ‘it was { and drawn her to him with brotherly tenderness ; 
getting so dark, and I could never have got § but his voice sounded stern and hard. 
the poor fellow out alone.” ; ‘Marion married—Marion?” the girl re- 

“May I carry him for you? He would ruin i peated, wonderingly. ‘Yet I seem to remember 
your coat, and mine is water and weather proof.” ; it all now. Didn’t we live with you in a lovely 

«‘Thank you very much, if you will be so} house, with lots of books and an upright piano? 
kind; you can hold him up better than I. Ill} Why did they tell me I dreamed it all?” 
walk close by and comfort him.’”” Andasmall{ ‘Where is Marion ?”’ 
hand stole up to caress the dog’s black nose. “At home—at aunty’s; she’s never any place 

«You are very fond of him?” 3 else. What was the matter, Douglas? Oh, how 

«Indeed I am, and all the rest too—sister and ; it all comes back to me! How could I fancy 
-Gilbert and aunty; they won’t be able to thank t you weren’t real? Why did we leave you?’’ 
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“Why?” His voice vibrated with passion. } from the dead—or only from the dead past? 
‘Ask her—my wife. I left her with fondest } She clasped her hands in sudden terror—it was 
lover's kiss—my bride of scarce a year; left 3 not a dream—he stood before her, no pleader 
my happy home—you, the child I loved as if for pardon, but a stern uncompromising judge. 
you had been indeed my sister; and, in two } “What can you say? Why did you leave me?” 
days, I came back to find bewildered servants, ‘Because, Douglas—your conscience must tell 
a deserted hearthstone. There was a note for } you—I was not your wife.” 
me, saying that Marion knew all and had left} Your authority for that statement ?” 
me forever. Nora, do you know nothing of} A woman came,” she faltered, courage fail- 
this?” ing before the coldness of his tones; ‘she told 

Nora shook her little dark head very decidedly. $ me her story. I was almost wild. She showed 

“I knew nothing. I never heard Marion ; me the certificate, the marriage-notice in the 
speak your name; but I have seen always that} paper, the marriage of—” 
she wasn’t happy, spite of aunty’s love for her} ‘‘ Douglas King and Mary Harvey,” he added. 
and Gilbert’s goodness.” ‘You examined it? You looked at the date?” 

“Who is Gilbert?” “No, I—’ 

«“Aunty’s son—don’t you know? Isn’t she “Accepted, without a doubt, the belief that 
aunty? Oh, Douglas, isn’t Gilbert my cousin? } your husband was a scoundrel.” 

Isn’t he anything to me? It seems as if I ‘Was it true?” 
couldn’t give up Gilbert, even for you.” “True that my uncle, Douglas King, married 

A rarely-sweet smile changed the whole char- 3 an adventuress, who broke his heart ; and, turn- 
acter of Douglas’s face. ing to me for comfort in his last hours, left me 

«Even for me,’’ he repeated; ‘then you ; his heir. She vowed vengeance then, and last 
accept me, do you, little sister, without a ques- 3 year she boasted to me how well she had suc- 
tion? God bless you for it! But where is } ceeded. I'd have sworn, though, that you would 
Marion now? I must see her.” 3 have believed in me, had the angels of God vowed 

«You will, in two minutes,’ was the unex- § me false. I have'all the papers in the case, 
pected answer. “If I’m the least little bit ’ which your friends may examine” 
late, she always meets me by the convent-school. 3 The unhappy woman bowed her face in her 
I'm dreadfully late to-night, and I’m afraid ‘hands and sobbed brokenheartedly. 
they'll be frightened. But what will you say } “There is one thing I would say to you be- 
to her, Douglas? Do you care for her still?’ ; fore we part again: I have larger faith than 

‘Say toher? What can I say? What have ; you; I believe my honor has been safe in your 
I done, all these years—a heartsick desolate } hands; I ask only one thing—my child.” 
man? Care for her? There was a time when “It never lived, Douglas; my heartbreak and 
I loved the ground she walked on, the air she } that dreadful night—I tried to be glad when they 
breathed. I thought I had lived it down; but, > told me it never breathed—bui—I wanted it 
as I recognize the baby-look in your features—as } so—and—you! You can never forgive me, 
I recall the old days—I’m a fool again.” ; Douglas. How could you? But, before you go, 

The girl was silent, clasping her hands about : for the sake of that bond, say one kind word 
his arm and glancing now and again, with } to me—won’t you just say ‘good-bye,’ Douglas?” 
troubled eyes, into his colorless face. Her small clasped hands were held out with a 

“Douglas,” she said, softly, after a few well-remembered pleading gesture. He bowed 
moments’ silence, “‘ you are sure you didn’t do} his head. He had suffered most cruelly, but 
anything wrong? Oh, there is Marion—I will} had her life been a happy one? An orphan 
stay here while you go to her.” } girl, foolish and weak, a lonely woman, her own 

The wistful eyes, the loving tones, robbed the victim—so much the harder to bear. Was he, 
words of any sting, and, with a tender clasp of who had sworn to love and guard her, to be her 
the hand he took from his arm, he went forward } judge? 
alone. The whole place was flooded with moon- ye My wife,” he said, very gently, ‘‘let the past 
light; the grim old convent, in its winter dress ; be past. We will not say ‘good-bye.’ We will 
of purest snow and fringing icicles, sparkled 3 take up our life again, and live it together to the 
like a fairy palace. Before Douglas, stood the 3 end.” 
woman who had marred his life. The years of$ As she rested once more on his heart, the bell 
pain had lined his brow and tinged his hair with ; in the old tower rang out a musical chime that 
gray, but she was lovelier than ever. ; sounded in their ears like a promise of hope and 

**Marion,”’ he said, sternly Was it a voice : happiness for the future. 
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Ie place about three weeks before, and every man’s 
First, by way of introduction, I, Jock Hazle- } herds were supposed to be on his own range, 
deen—born Hazledeen, baptized Jock, through 3} safe under the care of his own stockmen. The 
parental appreciation of the fitness of things— } cowboy who brought in the news of the run- 
make my bow to the public in the character of a} aways had been in charge of a good bunch of 
Texas ranchman, well on toward life’s middle 3 cattle down toward Mezquille Creek, where 
milestone, but none the worse for it, as sound in § pasturage was good and water plenty. We 
wind and limb as a two-year-old thoroughbred, ; were short-handed at the time, so the fellow 
and as free as a Mexican greaser from all ten-; had a bit more stock in hand than he could 
dency to brain-fog, morbidity, membranous irri- ; manage, and one mob had strayed. . He did the 
tation, or undue bent toward psychical investi- ; only sensible thing he could, under the circum- 
gation. stances: hired a chum on his own responsibility 
Not a likely subject for hallucination? Well, } to look after the remainder of the cattle, and 
judging superficially, perhaps not; but let no } came up to the ranche himself to report the loss. 
man count himself above or beyond what our } Being, as I have already stated, short-handed, 
Scotch cousins call ‘“‘unco’ happenings”’ until} I took a cowboy named Roberts and started on 
the grave has closed over him-—and then less} the trail myself. The weather was fine—cool 
than ever. For myself, being a plain man, and clear, with the wind from the southwest, 
unused to the elaboration of theories, I can only } and the blue of the sky intensified by a light 
say that life has taught me this lesson, if no} dappling of white clouds. The prairie was as 
other: never to pretend to understand that which level and green as a billiard-table, except where 
is beyond my comprehension, nor to attempt Sa lump of darker green marked the presence of 
explanation of things of whose nature and } a vagrant tumble-weed—formerly the pest of the 
properties I—in common with my fellows—am } prairie, now fast disappearing before the advance 
densely ignorant and likely to remain so. of civilization. There is not much to distract 
Whether I have been a subject for the tricks of } the ordinary mind from the business in hand, 
imagination, or the recipient of supernatural ;in a ride across the prairie, where there is 
revelation, is an open question ; the fact remains } nothing to look at save a sweep of tableland, 
that I, Jock Hazledeen—sober, sane, and sen-} with the sky fitting down on it like an inverted 
sible—did abandon my ranche to hirelings, set } bowl, and the only sign of activity an occasional 
aside both profit and pleasure, and, for the space } dog-village or a settlement of ‘agricultural 
of nine calendar months, devote body and brain ; ants,’’ set each in its plantation of ant-rice; 
to the furtherance of the behest of an intangible § so we pushed along at a rattling pace, keeping 
something which might pass for the latest evolu- § the horses to their work and a sharp lookout for 
tion of the genus ghost. And that, in this some-} signs of the cattle. We headed for the Canadian 
thing’s behalf—for the repose of its soul, or} River country ; for most of the heifers had been 
perhaps of my own—I traveled over leagues of } raised thereaway, and we thought it probable they 
country, thrust myself into the affairs of} might make for their old feeding-ground. When 
strangers, took trouble, spent money, and earned } night overtook us, we were within a mile or two 
the deathless animosity of three Christian women. } of the Canadian River, and, as well as we could 
And so to my tale: judge, would strike it somewhere about the place 
One morning, about daybreak, I was aroused } Mezquille Creek empties into it. The country 
by the report that one of my best imported } roughens up and gets better wooded as you near 
bulls and a good mob of heifers were missing. the river, and I like always to get among trees 
The ranche was well away toward the frontier, } if possible; so we camped in a little clump of 
and, although the half-breeds and greasers were } cottonwoods that stood on a rise, with the prairie 
no longer so troublesome as in former years, $ sloping away on either hand and the dark line 
it still behooved a man to look sharply after his } of trees that fringed the river-gorge away to the 
movable possessions. south. : 


The last round-up of the season had taken There had been plenty of rain, and the grass 
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was good, so we picketed the beasts close by as of the rising moon, while on either hand the 
and left them to their supper, while we started ; darkness gathered close and seemed a tangible 
a fire of sticks and dried mesquite to boil the; substance. At first, the illuminated space 
coffee. There was plenty of beef and bread in $ showed nothing save the quivering of the light- 
the wallets, and a can or two of peaches besides; } waves, erially tremulous. I waited. Shadows 
so we made a hearty meal, and then filled up } appeared, faint and intangible, trembled, van- 
the pipes and fell to singing and yarning, as} ished, reappeared. The light grew clearer, more 
men will when care sits light and rides with 3 intense, and, as a picture framed in the blackness 
an easy hand on the snaffle. My companion } of the night, this scene presented itself: 

was a curly-headed young fellow, green in the A battle-field, after the conflict. To the left, 
twenties yet, and as full of fun and merriment {on an eminence, a Federal battery, silent now, 
as a girl in her first season. He had not been and deserted, save by the sentries; to the right, 
on the frontier above three years, and was from 3 hills and a river; in front, the open plain, 
my own State at home; so our talk drifted to strewed thick with the débris of battle: men 
the East before very long, and somehow or other } and horses, lying singly or in heaps, wounded, 
I got telling about the war and old campaigning. } dying, dead; dismantled guns, where a battery 
days back in Virginia, and of people and events } had been silenced ; small-arms—muskets, sabres, 


that had filled the eye of the world in the days 3 pistols—fallen from hands stiffened in death; 


when my listener had been in his mother’s arms. 
After awhile, the talk languished, and Roberts, 
who was as tuneful as a mocking-bird, leaned 


; he very earth rent and furrowed by shot and 
ee stained and sodden with blood. Squads 


;of men moved slowly here and there, some 


back on his elbow and just let the music that 3 trusting to the light of the pale moon, some 
was in his soul bubble over his lips in trills and } aided by that of lanterns. The fight was over, 
warbling that were enough to set a man thinking ; and the ‘detail’? about their work among the- 
of the days when youth and hope and aspiration } wounded and the dead. They had improvised 
had him by the hand, and life seemed a wonder- $ rough stretchers from fence-rails and the boughs 
ful quest, and the world a place in which to $ torn from trees, and, near at hand, the ambu-- 


grandly do and dare and conquer. lances waited. With the group in the foreground 
I lay and listened to him, with my head on 3 was a tall young fellow, with a couple of stars 
my arms, until my pipe went out, and the fire 3 on his collar. He seemed rather a spectator 
died down, and memory got me into the traces 3 than actively engaged in rendering assistance, 
and drove me back into the past. The music ; and his face was shadowed to the beard by the 
sounded in my ears long after the minstrel had ; slouch-hat pulled low on his brow. 
rolled himself in his blanket and surrendered A negro approached the group—bareheaded,. 
to Morpheus, and its cadence, sometimes stir- } his clothing torn, his face and hands begrimed. 
ring, sometimes tender, followed me into dream- 3 with sweat and powder; there were tears in his 
land—when, at last, I too drew the covering over } eyes, and his frame jerked and quivered,.as 
my head and pillowed it on a saddle. though shaken by sobs. He spoke to the young 
How long I slept, I don’t know—possibly an 3 officer, who seemed to listen with attention, and 
hour or so; for, when I woke again, the moon had } detached himself from the squad and followed 
set and the night was as dark as a pocket. I; ihe negro’s lead. They crossed the field away 
rustled round and lighted my pipe and mended 3 to the right, and neared the bank of the river. 
up the fire. The wind was just stirring, not; There were trees here, but they stood apart, and 
enough to shake the branches overhead, hardly $ their trunks had been almost cut to pieces by 
enough to cause the leaves to tremble. The bullets. Under one of them, half raised against 
horses had ceased grazing, and had lain down; ; a saddle, lay a man—a soldier in gray uniform. 
every now and then, one would give out his } His face was ghastly, his brow clammy with the 


breath in a long-drawn sigh. My companion 
slept peacefully, his breathing so soft that it 
hardly made an eddy in the silence. The stars 
looked pale and immeasurably distant—the 
isolation of night and nature held me with its 
weird magnetism. 

Then a strange thing happened: the curtain 
of the night appeared to lift, to part, as though 
held back by invisible hands, and the space in 


front of me became suffused with soft pale light, 
Vou. XCIIL.—3. 


¢ death-sweat, his breast hardly stirred with the 
faint breathing; there was blood on the ground 
—a pool of it—and life ebbed fast. The negro 
knelt, and poured water in his hand from a 
canteen filled at the river, and bathed the white 
face ; the officer knelt opposite and forced brandy 
between the lips from his own flask. The dying 
man unclosed his eyes, obscured by the death- 
film; a smile passed over his face; he spoke, 
’ slowly and painfully, and moved his hand as 
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though seeking the clasp of another hand; a; settled to our business and had mighty little t to 
promise seemed to be demanded and given, fol-; say to one another. My mind, moreover, had 
lowed by an expression of peace. The soldier } clinched on to a tangle, and was working, beak 
took the hand of his dying comrade in his, and } and claw, to straighten it out. 
waited for the end. : night before, for I can call it no less, had been 

The scene shifted a little. It was morning, } like the sounding of a reveille to the old days, 
the light cold and gray. Under the trees was a and they mustered strong and swept aside the 
new-made grave, and beside it lay the form of a } ; intervening years and occupied every inch of 
man wrapped in a coarse gray blanket. The } available ground in the domain of thought. As 
two men—the negro quiet now, his grief worn 
out—lifted the body and laid it gently in the 
place prepared for it, and shoveled in the earth } came back to me. 
—dust to dust, ashes to ashes. Then the soldier 3 


The vision of the 


though it had been yesterday, a certain night 
during the campaign in the Valley of Virginia 
I knew again the weariness 
of uncertainty, the restlessness of expectation. 


knelt with uncovered head, and said a short 
prayer. 

Then the picture faded, and the curtain of the 
night rolled together. 


Not once during the whole time did I lose the ; 
sense of my identity or of my surroundings. ; 


For days we had been marched and counter- 
} marched, and sent now to the right, now to the 
3 left, with no more exciting work than skirmishing, 
: and the troops were growing restive. At last the 
; order came to occupy a certain position, regarded 


by old Stonewall as the key to the valley, and 


One of the horses had risen and shaken himself 


toward which he had been inching for a week 
and begun to graze. 


I heard his every move-§ or so. We formed line of battle, and, within six 
ment, and was acutely conscious of the breaking ; hours after gaining the position, were engaged 
of the grass as he cropped it. A shadow had { with the enemy. As usual, they outnumbered 
flitted along the edge of the circle made by the } us, six to four; but we held on like bulldogs, 
firelight, and I knew that a “loover’’—a cross ; and the sun set and rose and set again on a scene 
between a cayote and a wolf—was skulking near } of blood and carnage fearful enough to make the 
camp. The impulse to reach over to the holster souls of men sicken, even in retrospect, with the 
for a pistol and let drive at him was as distinct } 3 pity and the futility of it. 

as anything had ever been in my life. The position was still ours when the night of 

I sat very still, memory working backward ; the second day of battle closed in; but we had 
along lines unused for years and blocked by} held it at heavy loss, and every heart was 
changes and the accumulation of events. Rob-} oppressed with foreboding for the morrow. The 
erts turned, raised his head, stared at me ; white flags were out, and details from both sides 
sleepily, and lay down again. One of the ; were at work on the field. I had been to head. 
horses whinnied, and, as though the sound had ; quarters to report the condition of my regiment, 
been a challenge, from out of the darkness came, : and was returning across the field to where my 
in answer, the long-drawn howl of a cayote, {men were posted. Thesword of death had been 
which was taken up and repeated with mournful } fleshed with a vengeance, and dead men and 
iteration by others of the pack, until, for the ; horses lay about in heaps. I paused near a 
space of several moments, the belt of the hori- § squad of men under the command of a surgeon, 
zon seemed filled with the eerie wailing, which } to see if I could render any assistance. As | 
rose and fell in doleful cadence, and suggested } stood watching them lift an officer on to a rough 
the wails of the damned when ‘the pains of hell 3 stretcher, I felt a touch on my arm, and, turning, 
compass them around.’’ Then, as suddenly as} saw a negro standing close beside me. He was 
it had commenced, the weird concert ceased, and : in a pitiable condition from griefand terror, and, 
again there was silence. in the uncertain light, he evidently had mistaken 
me for someone that he knew. 

‘‘Fur Gawd’s sake, mars’r, come on,” he 
panted. ‘‘T’aint no time ter loss. I run every 
step de way, an’ I leed-er-mo’ passed yer in de 
dark. He bin hurt—hurt bad—l’se ’feard he’s 
dyin’! I tried ter stop de blood, but I couldn’t, 
den he tried, but t’want no use, an’, when he 


BH. 

By daybreak we were in the saddle again, 
and, before the sun was an hour high, had struck 
the trail of the cattle. They had got themselves 
corraled in a bend of the river, and we had little 
difficulty in turning them and starting on the 
home-drive. see’d dat, he sont me arter you. He know’d 

With cattle ahead, the necessity for keeping } you see’d him fall, an’ he ‘lowed you’d hunt fur 
eye and hand alert puts a stopper on the flow of him. He say I was ter fetch you anyhow, an’, 
soul; and, as the hours wore on, Roberts and I} ef he war daid, you’d know what todo. Say, 1 
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mus’ tell you, come an’ git de papers, fur de 
Lawd's sake—say, he kyarnt ’gree ter die t’ well 
he git shet o’ ’em.” 

I tried to stop the torrent of words, and make 
the man understand that he was talking to a 
stranger; but it was no use. His distress and 
excitement were so intense that they obscured 
his perception; evidently, there was on him a 
weight of responsibility which filled him with 


wan aa 


{ over it; the heart panted for strength, for power 
to secure some good still for love’s sake. 

FF “Swear to be faithful, old friend—swear, by 
God’s love, to be true!” he gasped. 

He literally held death at bay for my promise. 
His breath fluttered, and his hand, in mine, grew 
icy and rigid. 

And I—still as another man’s proxy—com- 

$ pelled by his insistence, anxious to soothe the 


dread, and his whole desire was to transfer it to } passing of a dying comrade, swore by Almighty 
other shoulders. His hand quivered and shook } God to be faithful to an unknown promise, made 
and fairly clung to my arm; and, as he talked, ; under unknown conditions, and which had rei- 


: he.tried to draw me with him. The urgency of 
the negro’s manner compelled me, and the matter 
—whatever it might be—assumed individual 
importance, even amid the press of general 
calamity. The mention of papers, too, influ- 
enced me—they might be dispatches of import- 
ance. [I turned and accompanied the man 
without a word. 

What followed, the vision has already showed. 
Under the.trees near the river-bank, I found a 
dying man. He wore an officer's uniform, and 


his head rested on his saddle; near by, lay the 
body of a horse which, I suppose, had been shot 
under him. Death was so near that he failed to 
recognize that the man who knelt beside him 


and took his hand was not the friend he had 
summoned. His eyes half opened, then closed, 
and he smiled ; his lips moved—I bent my head; 
the words were faint, but I caught them: ‘“ Hugh 
—old fellow—lift me—I’m glad ’’—then the voice 
died away. 

I slipped my arm under him and lifted him, 
so that he rested against my breast. The negro 
bathed his face with water which he brought 
from the river, and I poured brandy between 
the white lips. My face was hidden, and, in 
times like these, the brotherhood of men is a 
fact, not expressed in words only, but felt in 
hearts. 

‘‘ Hugh ’’—the voice was stronger. 

I pressed his hand. Why trouble the passing 
spirit with consciousness of a mistake? Fate 
had decreed that I should be another man’s 
proxy, and, for the few moments necessary, I 
would play the part. 

‘“‘Yes,’’ I said, gently, and listened. 

My voice did not dispel his illusion, and the 
cold hand feebly returned my pressure. 

““Remember—your—promise. The papers— 
my watch—take them to her. My will—all 
right—Stephen knows. Tell her I loved—took 
care—’ The words fell disjointedly ; the voice 
died away. 

Suddenly he rallied; his eyes unclosed; the 
mind struggled with the darkness fast closing 


‘ erence to people and things also unknown. 

It was a strange thing to do; but, in those 
; times, strange happenings were so much the rule 
that they were taken without question or com- 
;ment. Amid the general upheaval and crowding 
of events, an incident, more or less, made little 
impression— which must stand my excuse for 
much that followed. 

When death had done his work, we made a 
grave as well as we could, under the battered 
trees, and laid the poor young fellow in it, 
wrapped in his blanket, with his saddle for a 
pillow and his sword beside him. It was a 
rude burial, but better than was the portion of 
many a man that day. 

There was no way in which I could mark the 
spot, so that it might be identified by the young 
soldier’s friends, so I took my pencil and jotted 
’ a sort of memoranda of the place on the outside 
3} of the bundle of papers I had taken from the 

breast-pocket of the poor fellow’s coat. I had 
’ his watch, too, and a plain gold ring, which 
} looked to be a wedding-ring, for it had initials 
>in it, and a date. I wrapped the things in my 
> handkerchief, and put them in my pocket, 
; determined to hunt up the missing friend and 
} surrender my trust as speedily as possible. 

Then I made my way back to my own regi- 
ment, taking the negro boy with me. He was 
a brown-skinned fellow and fairly intelligent, 
about five-and-twenty, and apparently much 
attached to his master, whose playmate and 
foster-brother he had been. 

“Ole mis’—she took ’n die when Mars Dred 
war born,” he explained. “An’ my mammy 
raised him—him an’ me was babies together. 
We been together all de time, t’well—’”” His eyes 
filled and his breast heaved convulsively. 

««What was your master’s name,” I questioned, 
‘‘and where did he come from?” 

‘‘Souf Car’liny, sar—dat’s whar we war born 
an’ raised. His name war ‘Power’—‘Cap’n - 
Power,’ sence he jiined de war. His t’other 
name war ‘Eldred’; but didn’t nobody call him 
> nothin’ ’cept ‘Dred.’ ’’ 
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‘*Who’d you take me for, last night, Stephen? § The package contained nothing except letters 
I think your name is ‘Stephen,’ isn't it?” _ } in a woman’s-hand, signed with a pet diminutive, 
‘“Yes, sar—‘Steve Power, sar. Las’ night, ; ‘*Mab,’’ and dated from a place called * Witch- 
I war flustered, an’ de light was jubious, an’ 3 Hazel.” This, I finally concluded, must be the 
it took you fur my young mars’r’s kunnel—} name of some plantation at which the writer— 
Kunnel Hugh Mayo. Dey was pow ful thick, ; Power’s wife, sister, or sweetheart—lived or was 
an’ was at college togedder. You an’ him favor; staying. I consulted the map of South Carolina, 
right smart <—’special in de dark.” He fingered procured a list of local post-offices, and tried 
his hat apologetically. every known means to discover the whereabouts 
An orderly came with dispatches, and I was } of “ Witch-Hazel” and the identity of ‘* Mab,’ 
obliged to break off my examination. Seribbling } but with dismal lack of success. There was no 
a note hastily, I gave it to Steve, with orders to} ; postmark even, for the envelopes had been 
find this Colonel Mayo or any other of his } removed—in some soldier’s-stress for paper, 
master’s intimates, and request him or them to} perhaps—and the letters folded together and 
appoint some place of meeting, as I wished to { secured in a leather note-book, in one pocket 
hand over the effects of their dead comrade. 3 of which was a tress of hair. There was no 
Then I dispatched Steve on his quest, giving; will among the papers, no document of any 
him minute directions where to find me in case } sort, only the letters. I was surprised at first, 
the regiment should be ordered into action } remembering that a will had been mentioned ; 
before his return. The little package—contain- {then it came back to me that I was not the 
ing, I supposed, the dead man’s will—the watch, } man to whom these things should have been 
and ring I sealed up and deposited in a small 3 entrusted—the friend familiar with antecedent 
valise which was looked after by my own servant. 3 circumstances. That which was mystery to me 
I had hardly completed my arrangements, } would have been as plain as day to him. 
when order came to fall into line, and the fight- After awhile, I had become discouraged, and 


ing recommenced. It continued for many hours, 3 the exigencies of my own life had absorbed my 
and then we were forced to yield our position 3 , attention. Then had come the breaking-up of 


and fall back. What became of Steve, 1 never; my home and my move out to the frontier, 
knew until years afterward. He never came} many ups-and-downs and vicissitudes of one sort 
back to me, nor sent any word of any sort, nor} and another, and finally prosperity. 
did Colonel Mayo or any other friend of the Reviewing it all as I jogged along, keeping 
dead soldier appear. I made inquiry whenever ; an eye to the cattle in spite of my preoccupation, 
I got a chance, but could hear nothing of him or } it seemed to me that I had not, perhaps, done 
them, and, not unnaturally, concluded that Steve the square thing by that dead soldier. What 
had either been killed or had failed in his j more I could have done did not suggest itself; but 
search, grown terrified, and cut the whole con- my drowsy old conscience woke up from its 
cern and made his way to a place where powder } eleven years’ nap and began to buck a little. It 
and ball were not the playthings of the hour. seemed to me that I might have spread out more 
Soon after, I was wounded and sent home on: in my efforts to find the fellow’s family and 
sick-leave. I took the package with me, and} friends. The thought ofthat girl—for the letters 
locked it securely in the old secretary in my 3 had been froma girl, possibly his sweetheart— 
mother’s library, where it lay undisturbed } going through the years without even the poor 
through the hurrying events of the last years } comfort of knowing that the man she loved had 
of the war, and forgotten by all, perhaps—and } received decent burial galled me. It’s a hard 
certainly by me. thing on a woman, to have all knowledge of the 
After the close of the war, came the long} fate of a loved one wrapped up in that one word 
wearing struggle for existence, the grinding ; ‘‘ missing.” 
prostration incident to a change of condition; I had the package by me still; it had been 
under unfavorable auspices. During the first ; sent out, with a lot of other things, from my old 
year, I made many efforts to rid myself: of } home, soon after I settled on the ranche, but 
my trust—wrote letters, advertised in Southern } until now I had never given it a thought. It lay 
newspapers, and made such inquiry as my 3 in a corner of my desk, just as I had sealed it up 
restricted means and still more restricted data 3 after my ineffectual search, eleven years before. 
would allow. Beyond the name—Eldred Power } When I got back to the ranche, I would overhaul 
—and the fact that the man had been a captain : those letters again, and see if perhaps I had not 
in the Confederate service and hailed from South ; missed some clue. 
Carolina, I had absolutely nothing to go on.} TI had reached this point in my rumination 
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when Roberts sung out to me to mend the pace, } wounded, dying, desperate—holding with their 
or night would overtake us before we should 3 last breath, as it were, the position against the 
reach good camping-ground; and, for the next charge of a well-horsed, well-fed, well-capari- 
hour or two, my thoughts were occupied with } soned troop. No need, for a man who had been 
the business in hand. through it all, to look for a name for the thing— 
‘with fate against them ’’ was painted all over it. 
iit. ; With quickened memory, I dropped into a 
Wuen we reached home, I found that the seat close by, and lived over some of the old 
weekly mail had arrived, and, among the budget 3 days, until the picture grew blurred and indis- 
of letters, was one which necessitated my imme- } tinct by reason of a mist that seemed to ficat 
diate presence in New York. I had a pretty between me and it. When the mist cleared a 
good manager in Roberts, young as he was, and } little, it seemed to me that the picture had 
did not propose to be away over a couple of } changed—had broadened, that hills piled up, and 
months, so I set about preparation for departure a plain opened with a river flowing through it, 
at once. A ranchman usually travels light- } and batteries on the heights—that the light grew 
weighted, soa very short time sufficed to get me soft and dusk as a moonless night, and that the 
into marching-order. By the time the team } death and burial of Dred Power usurped the 
could be hitched up and Roberts and I had had } place of the fighting men in the frame. 
a bath and a square meal, I was ready for the I passed my hand across my eyes an@ ad- 
start for Fort Worth. Business would be dis- } vanced to the picture. It was as I had first seen 
cussed as we drove along. 3 it, and I smiled at the tricks my imagination had 
Just before starting, I remembered some papers } taken to playing me of late. Association of ideas 
which might possibly be of use to me during my }can do a good deal in the way of legerdemain 
absence, and, going to my desk to look for them, } under favorable circumstances. 
my hand chanced on that package of Dred} When I got back to the hotel, I found a note 
Power's, and some impulse made me gather it } from my brother awaiting me. He lived in Vir- 
up with the rest and throw it into my valise. ; ginia still, at the old home, from which his note 
In New York, my. business detained me a} was dated. I give it entire: 
couple of weeks, during which time I amused ; ‘< Deae Ou Jock: 
myself pretty well with the unfamiliar ways and } Your letter, announcing arrival in the 
sights of a big city. I have always had a taste } East, to hand this moment. Glory hallelujah ! 


for pictures, and, whenever I ~tegdiesd place } Need 1 say that my heart is full of welcome, and 
where they may be seen, rarely fail to utilize the } my hand aching for a grip of yours? When I 


opportunity. : . } read the good news, I raised such a racket that 

One morning, I stepped into the gallery ©” ’ the baby woke with a howl, the wife was terrified 
Twentythird Street, to look arounda bit. Nothing } 0.4 of her wits. and every hound on the place 
took my fancy specially at first, for I am neither } t:ned in and barked for dear life. Katie is as 
critic nor connoisseur, loving pictures in rather 


‘ : Her} delighted—if possible—as I am, and we both say 
a savage sort of way, knowing simply that which } 


} hurry up the business and come home as quick 


d e »} as you can, and let us have a hug at you. You 
but as innocent of all technical knowledge as of } g04°t know my wife yet, but that makes no differ- 
technical terminology. 


I stood a long time before the picture of a 


woman seated on " turned-up hamper, oa a By-the-way! Katie reminds me to say that 
ecrap of seashore, with the incoming tide almost ’ we go up to the Bridge to-morrow, for a couple 
touching her feet. The pose pleased me, and the § of weeks, on account of the kids, who are look- 
far-away look of the face, with the eyes, wistfuy ‘ing weedy. Join us there, and we'll tramp 
and carnest, gazing ate the distance of water ; about a bit and go over old times together, and 
and horizon, made plain the weary waiting : 
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| 
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pleases me, and the reasons for my pleasure 


ence; she’s as much your sister in heart as though 
you’d known and loved her as long as I have. 


then come home to the old place. You'll find it 

the sea should give up its dead. Oppressed at altered, I’m afraid: but, uncer every and all 
last by the insistent sadness of the woman’s face, changes, still home, old fellow. Katie sends 
I wandered on, and, after a little, came on eat’ love. Your brother, 
another picture that, to me, was still more Sam HAzLepeEen.” 
mournful in its suggestion. 

Everyone has seen it: A bi‘ of hill, rough 
with broomedge and scrub, a fragment of a Con- 
federate regiment, cut all to pieces—ragged, 


Below, in a delicate feminine hand, was added : 
“‘Tm so glad you’re coming. 
Sister Katie.”’ 





» SI SAPIS.—THE NEW YEAR. 


This brother, my junior by a few years, had ; 
remained in Virginia, while 1 sought my fortune 
in the Southwest. When the home had heen 
broken up, Sam went to live with an uncle in 
Richmond, and got some sort of business-train- 
ing, and did pretty well. But his heart was set 
on the old place, and all his taste was for a 
country-life; so, in four or five years, he wrote 
me that he saw a chance of getting back the 
farm, if I would stand by him. There were only ¢ 
the two of us, aad the thought of the land that } 
had been ours for generations remaining in the 
possession of strangers galled me, so I got 
together what money I could and let him have it, 
and fortune favored us, and we worked hard, and 
gradually the thing straightened out satisfac- ; 
torily all around. 

Sam had married a Richmond girl. I had} 
never seen her; but, if her face were as bonny 
as her picture led me to suppose, and her dis- 
position as sweet as the letters she sometimes } 
wrote me, I felt sure we should get on famously. 
They had three children—two girls and a boy, ‘ 
called ‘Jock’—all small, the youngest quite an ! 
infant. 

Sam’s letter made me homesick. Its not a 
disease I am subject to; but I got it pretty bad : 
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‘face homeward. 


$ pavement. 
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before Sam's joyful greeting and Katie’s little 
message had been in my pocket half an hour. 
A man who has lived the lonesome sort of life 
I had for eleven years gets a mighty keen long- 
ing for kindred and people of his own, and ties of 


> blood seem close and precious to him. So the feel- 


ing that Sam’s hand was outstretched and Katie’s 
pretty lips smiling a welcome curled around my 


> heart like a lariat and drew me to Virginia. 


I hurried through the rest of my business, 
and, with a heart as light as a boy's, turned my 


On my way to the boat, 


I paused a moment on a corner, to let a lot 
> of drays pass. 
>me, and I noticed a lady, with her hands tull 


There was a letter-box near 


of bundles, trying to get a letter through the 
slit. She could not manage it, encumbered as 
she was, and the letter slipped and fell on the 
I picked it up and posted it for her, 


- raising my hat in acknowledgment of her bow 


of thanks. The letter had fallen with the 


‘address up, and the writing was as plain as 


print. Without intention on my _ part, 


address transferred itself to my brain. 


the 
It ran 


¢ thus: ‘* Miss Mabyn Greyford, Natural Bridge, 


Rockbridge County, Virginia.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


SAPIS. 


BY THOMAS 


Why this willow-wearing, 
Though you plucked the thorn and not the rose? 
Kiss the wound—it shows your pluck and daring 
Better than the fairest flow’r that grows. 


Why this look despairing ? 
There is good in every wind that blows ; 
F’en the blast that gave your folly airing 
Haply may disperse it, friend—who knows? 


Why this sad wayfaring, 
Dolorous with the echo of your woes? 


H. MUZZEY. 


Smile, and help your fellows’ burden-bearing— 
Cheer the pilgrims’ road with glad ‘* Helloes !’’ 


Laugh ! all gloom forswearing— 
Joy for us perennially flows. 

Pleasure may be multiplied by sharing 
Love, and love’s delight will follow close. 


No more willow-wearing ; 
Other springs will come, if this one goes. 
Cast your seed with happy faith, uncaring 
Though another reap. He wins who sows! 


PPI ees 


THE NEW YEAR. 


BY HELEN 


Onty a garland of withered leaves ; 

Only the wail of the wind, that grieves 
Over the dying year. 

Sadly we listen ; our hearts are fall, 

As we stand on the year’s dim verge to cull 
All memories sweet and dear. 


As the sunset’s flush in the western skies 
Deepens in splendor as daylight dies, 
So the glow of the holy-tide 
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Touches with lingering tender grace 
The fading smile on the old year’s face— 
The face it has glorified. 


Under the garland of withered leaves, 

Lulled by the wail of the wind that grieves, 
Is sleeping spring’s fairy-train ; 

And gayly its ladder of stars there climbs 

The musical peal of the new year’s chimes, 
Bringing hope to our hearts again. 





A PIECE OF CHARLE 


BY JESSIE F. 


‘‘Isn’t it sweet?’’ exclaimed Bessie Eckel to } 
her sister, as the clerk unrolled a few yards of the ; 
dainty ribbon, with its silken sheen and fashion- si 
able picot edge, and threw it dextrously over ; 
his arm. It was such a lovely color, as it caught 
the light, Bessie could not resist it. ‘ Five yards, 
please.’ And the ribbon was cut off and carried ; 
triumphantly to her sister’s home in Brooklyn. § 

Bessie locked her trunk hastily, after tossing $ 
in the roll, the last thing before retiring. She } 
was to take the next day’s boat up the Hudson, 
and must get an early start to reach New York ; 
in time. But everything went wrong in the} 

for Bessie overslept herself, and was } 
hurried with her toilette. The expressman 
called for her luggage, and, as his wagon rattled } 
off, Mrs. Rogers, looking after it, said: 3 

‘What is that bit of color on your trunk?” ; 

Bessie gazed out of the window and cried in 
dismay : 

“« Goodness, Lena, it is Charles-the-Tenth pink ! 
It must be my ribbon. Can I have left an end 
out?” 

“You surely have,” 
“Say ‘good-bye’ 


morning ; 


a) 


never will see it again.” 
“You don’t think anyone would be mean 
enough to take it?” exclaimed Bessie, anxiously. 


replied Mrs. Rogers. 
to your treasure, Bess—you } 


#2 


‘Such a lovely color, too! $ 
‘‘T should expect to have it taken, if I had 3 
been careless enough to leave anything so pretty Sp 
hanging from my trunk,’’ replied her sister, ; 
severely. 
“Never mind; I can open the trunk on the 
boat, and tuck the ribbon in,”’ said Bessie. 

“If the expressman doesn’t pull it out first,” 
suggested Mrs. Rogers, consolingly. 

The coupé they had ordered did not come until 
late, and then the man drove so slowly that Mrs. 
Rogers lost all patience. After several ineffectual 
suggestions that he should make his horse move 
faster, she put her head out of the window and 


: 

3 
scolded him vigorously. It was none too soon: 
reached the wharf just as the boat swung off. 


5 


for, by putting his steed into a mild trot, they 
The plank was again lowered, and, with a hasty 
farewell to Mrs. Rogers, Bessie Eckel stepped on 
board. 

Forgetting the trunk with its scrap of Charles- 
the-Tenth pink, she ascended to the deck. Find- } 
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ing the armchairs occupied, Bessie advanced to 
a pile of camp-stools, aud attempted to put one 
in order. Was that wretched thing bewitched? 
Bessie struggled with it in vain: the back 
refused to be straightened, the legs rose in the 
air, the seat persisted in turning wrong-side-out. 
She was about to throw it down and take 
another, when a quiet ‘‘Allow me’’ sounded in 
her ear, and a strong hand took the chair, 
straightened it out with a certain mysterious 
twist, and placed it for the young lady in a 
shaded spot. 

Fred Emory had seen Bessie Eckel as she 
came on board, had noticed the sweet backward 
glance thrown at Mrs. Rogers, the graceful swift- 
ness of her step as she sprang across the plank. 
Nor was the,pretty demureness of her present 
“Thank you” lost upon him. 

“A very pretty girl,’ he said to himself, as he 
furtively watched. ‘I wish I knew her. How 

a chat would enliven this trip!” 

But Bessie was engrossed with a book, from 
which she now and then lifted her dark-blue 
eyes to drink in the beauty of the sparkling 
river, the peaceful villages, and the towering 
Palisades, very lovely in their fresh June 


; garments, and Fred Emory could contrive no 


excuse for addressing her. 

He rose and strolled downstairs. Miss Eckel’s 
trunk still stood where it had been hurriedly 
ushed. Fred Emory stopped in his walk. 

‘That is her trunk,’ he thought. «I noticed 
the white canvas covering when it was brought 
on board. And there is her name on it, to be 
sure: ‘Miss Eckel, Carville, New York.’”’ 

With a feeling of being better acquainted 

already, the young man sat down on the trunk 


3 and watched the grand panorama of the Hudson, 


as each moment some new picture was framed 
in the battered old doorway. He forgot all 
about Bessie Eckel and her blue eyes; but he 
thought, in a half-earnest and half-dreamy fash- 
ion, of the future—of his part in the world’s 
work, of the wrongs he should right and the 
good causes uphold. Tor had he not just gradu- 
ated from Columbia College, and become a part 
of the great legal-power of the land? Uncon- 
sciously, he was fingering over and over a scrap 
of ribbon that protruded from the trunk. 
Gradually, he pulled it out further and further, 
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wrapping yard after yard over his strong fingers, ; answer were heard by twenty people near. 
till, with a start of dismay, he realized that he} Half a dozen watches flashed from as many 
held in his hand a roll of ribbon drawn from 3 pockets, but Fred Emory was first to hold out 
Bessie Eckel’s box. He glanced hastily about, } his and name the hour. Bessie thanked him 
to see if anyone had witnessed the act and 3 quietly and set her own little timepiece. But 
would be ready to proclaim him a thief. But? the young man noticed the proud lips tremble 
no one had noticed the young man idly swinging ; and knew the girl’s spirit was smarting under 
his heels against the canvas-covered trunk. He : the insult, the first she had ever received. 
looked again at the dainty ribbon. ‘‘Never mind, Miss Eckel,” he said, bending 
‘Must just suit her!’ Fred Emory thought. } over her; “he is a brute, but you gave him 
But what was he to do? How he wished the rib- ; just the rebuke he deserved. And see: he is 
bon safely back in its rightful place. But how to ; ashamed enough to take himself off.” 
get it there? Just then, a bright thought came; And so it was; for, finding the open indigna- 
to him: he would mail it to her when he reached 3 tion of his fellow-passengers too much for him, 
Albany. So he placed the package carefully in} he had sought refuge below. 
his pocket-book, and, copying the young lady’s$ Bessie’ Eckel gave Fred Emory a startled 
address, went up to the deck again. $ glance. How came he to know hername? But 
Bessie Eckel had become so interested in her she could not puzzle over it long, for here was 
book that she had been heedless of the lapse of ; Newburgh, and she had promised that charming 
time. Glancing now at her watch, she found to ; Mrs. Andrew, whom she had met in Brooklyn 
her annoyance that it had stopped—she had ; that winter, a flying visit on her way home. 
forgotten to wind it. Because she had no means } Fred watched Bessie gather up her wraps and 
of learning, it seemed important, nay, imperative, ; books, preparatory to landing. 
that she should know the hour. Evéry moment, “Ah! Miss Eckel is going to stop at New- 
the desire grew on her; she looked hesitatingly } burgh,” he said, sotto voce. ‘I don’t think 
around, and at the instant a man at her left took } there is anything to prevent my stopping, too. 
out a heavy gold watch, glanced at the face, and } I know Aunt Mattie must be pining for me.” 
closed the case with a snap. The young lady’s} Soit happened that, when Fred Emory foilowed 
quick eyes took in his appearance, and mentally { Bessie Eckel from the boat, he found himself 
checked the items: “ Respectable-looking, well 3 confronted by his aunt’s coachman, who was 
dressed, and at least fortyfive.”’ So she leaned 3 inquiring for Miss Eckel. 
slightly forward and said softly: “I beg your ‘‘How are you, Philip?’ he cried, jubilantly. 
pardon, but will you give me the time? My “Ah, Master Fred, you’ve took us by surprise, 
watch has stopped.” sir; but Mrs. Andrew will be tickled enough. 
Now what had gone wrong that day, with the } She sent the carriage for the young lady.” 
person, Bessie Eckel never knew. Perhaps neu- 3 « Here’s luck!” thought Fred, and aloud, 
ralgia was sending little telegraphic messages of } raising his hat: ‘Allow me to introduce myself, 
distress down those vibrating wires, the nerves ; 
perhaps some sudden fluctuation in stocks had § 
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Miss Eckel: Fred Emory, Mrs. Andrew's 
nephew.” 
brought him face-to-face with the spectre, ruin;$ ‘Was there ever anything so fortunate?” 
or it might be that his daughter had eloped with said Mrs. Andrew to her husband, that night. 
the coachman, that morning, and left his horses ; ‘«‘The first time I saw Bessie Eckel, I said: 
and household desolate; or his wife had dis-;‘That’s the girl for Fred.’ And now to see 
covered a letter from some old sweetheart, and; fate bring them together so soon, and watch 
made unpleasant remarks. Bessie often made ‘ them falling straight in love with each other. 
like charitable conjectures. He could not be a at declare, it seems a special Providence!”’ 
brute at heart, but certain it is that he put his Mrs. Andrew assisted fate, that summer, and 
watch back in his pocket, replying rudely to the } gave the young people unlimited opportunity of 
modest request: “If you wish to know the time, } being together. The few days of Bessie’s visit 
you’d better go to the office. Do you take me for { lengthened into weeks, and still Mrs. Andrew 
a porter?” insisted that they could not spare her “just yet.” 
The amazed scorn which shot from Bessie ‘“‘That is a wonderfully pretty gown you are 
Eckel’s eyes fairly shamed the man, and the} wearing,” said Fred to the visitor, one evening, 
indignant ring in her voice completed his discom- ; as the two lingered in the garden. 
fiture as she answered clearly: ‘‘ No! I beg your “T had an odd experience with this,’’ she 
parden—I mistook you for a gentleman.”’ answered, smoothing the dainty bows which 
The rude speech and the young lady’s stinging ‘ adorned her. ‘I purchased the loveliest ribbon 
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for it when I was in New York—Charles-the- 
Yenth pink—such a lovely shade. But, when I 
came away, I carelessly left an end hanging from 
my trunk, and some wretch drew it out; for, when 
I reached Newburgh, it was gone. I was so 
provoked—it was such a contemptible thing to 
do, and I had set my heart. on having just that 
shade of ribbon for my dress. I tried to match 
it in Newburgh, but they had sold the last that } 
very morning—to a young man, the girl said. 
What could a man want with Charles-the-Tenth 
pink ribbon ?”’ 

‘But what is this color?’ asked Fred, draw- 
ing nearer and fingering the ribbon that fluttered : 
down the fleecy skirt. ‘This is Charles-the- 
Tenth pink—isn’t it? Or is it James-the-First ; 
or Henry-the-Eighth ?” 

“This is Charles-the-Tenth,”’ Bessie replied. ; 
« But now comes the strangest part of the story : ; 
When Mrs. Andrew and I came home, that after- 
noon, the servant said a little boy had left a pack- ! 
age for me. I couldn’t learn who sent him or 
anything about it; but the package contained } 
this ribbon, the exact shade of that which was 
stolen, but a heavier and richer one than mine. ' 
I don’t like to wear this—for I hate mystery— 
and I have never forgiven the person who pulled } 
the other piece from my trunk.” 3 

‘““Not even though he replaced it?’’ asked } 
Fred, anxiously. 3 
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‘No, indeed!’ returned Bessie, energetically. 
““What business has any man with my ribbon, 
I'd like to know?” 


MOONLIGHT ON 


BY AGNES 


Sorr and white, the fleecy covering 
Wraps the earth, all bare and brown, 
While the moon, from azure heaven, 
Calmly sends her radiance down. 
Sleighbells jingle in the keen air, 
Wild and free the cold winds blow, 
While I watch the gay throng passing 
And the moonlight on the snow. 


Pure and white, the snow lies drifted 
O’er a path where, long ago, 

I have watched for one who wandered 
Through the moonlight on the snow. 

Now no footstep mars the carpet 
Laid upon the barren ground, 

While the pale and ghastly moonlight 
Casts weird shadows all around. 


’ 


In a lonely quiet churchyard, 
Wrapt in slumber deep, profound, 
Lies a loved one, calmly sleeping 
Underneath the snow-clad ground ; 


ROI 


: it in the moonlight. 
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N THE SNOW. 

Fred Emory had listened to the narrative in 
half-ashamed and half-amused fashion. But 
now he felt wholly guilty. 

‘‘Miss Bessie,’ he said, ‘I owe you an 
explanation and an apology. I am the ‘wretch’ 
who took your ribbon.”’ 

**You?”’ exclaimed Bessie, shrinking away 
from him in startled wonder. 

‘Please don’t condemn me until you know 
the circumstances.’’ And Fred explained how 
he had drawn out the ribbon half unconsciously. 

“You were not to blame for that, of course,” 
replied the young lady. ‘But why have you 
not returned it to me, all these weeks ?”’ 

‘I didn’t like to give it up,’’ Fred answered, 
drawing nearer, ‘‘ because it was yours, Bessie,” 
letting his voice linger caressingly over the 
name; ‘‘and so I sent you the other.” 

‘** But now I'll take mine, if you please,” said 


, Bessie, laughing, ‘‘and return yours.” 


Fred took from his pocket the ribbon, carefully 


: folded in tissue-paper. 


“It’s all here,” he said, teasingly, unrolling 
‘““Must I give it back, 
dear ?’’ he asked, looking fondly at the pretty 


» face, which quick blushes were tinting with rose. 


“Then give me yourself, swectheart.”” And 
Fred threw the shining ribbon around Bessic 
and drew her nearer. Tenderly he took her 
in his arms, and, as he wound the silken folds 
of ribbon about them both, he whispered: 
“You may have your Charles-the-Tenth, but you 
must take Frederick-the-First with it.” 


THE SNOW. 
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And, from azure sky up yonder, 
On the grave that lies below, 

On the dear one, calmly sleeping, 
Falls the moonlight on the snow. 


Through the jingle of the sleighbells, 
Through the winter winds that blow, 

Comes the thought of days departed ; 
And the moonlight on the snow 

Calls back days all bright with pleasure, 
Memory of the beauteous past, 

Of the days now fled forever— 
Days too bright, alas! to last. 


Softly fall the sombre shadows 
O’er the snow-bound earth, to-night ; 
Softly, too, come precious memories, 
Some with shadow, some with light ; 
Peace her quiet wing is spreading 
Over all the earth below, 
While I sit and watch the shadows 
Cast by moonlight on the snow. 





WHEN SUMMER CAME. 
BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


JeAN DorMeER was spending the autumn up; She was brought suddenly down from her 
in the Catskill region, with her friend Mrs. ? reverie by a sudden mad plunge on the part 
Mayland. § of Dancer which would have unseated an ordi- 

The long rambles and rides with her congenial ; nary rider. In a flash, the horse had the bit 
hostess, the paucity of troublesome visitors, and; between his teeth and was tearing along at 
the sense of rest after the rush of a Newport $ a terrific pace, driven frantic by the sight of 
season were pleasant to the soul of Jean Dormer, ; a creaking wagon with a white curtain fluttering 
who cherished vague dreams and aspirations { in the breeze like a sail, which had unexpectedly 
which her social success as a beauty and heiress } emerged from a narrow crossroad directly in his 
failed altogether to satisfy. ; face. Dancer’s speed increased each instant. 

She had been out for a long gallop, this ; Jean did not lose her presence-of-mind, but she 
bright morning, and, much as she enjoyed Rose’s ‘ had lost all control over the terrified animal, 
society, was in a mood when she did not regret and she realized that some dreadful injury, 
that her friend had been detained at home by ; or death, was imminent. 

a pile of tiresome business-letters. $ On the horse tore, walls and trees seeming 

On the way back, Jean selected a road that 3 to join in the frantic race. Jean felt herself 
was somewhat unfamiliar to her—which, of; grow dizzy and sick; she clutched blindly at 
course, added to its attractiveness. At the foot } the pommel; then she heard a loud shout from 
of the last steep hill, the groom’s horse cast } a man’s voice, perceived that she was close to 
a shoe, and the man was obliged to stop in a3 a pair of open gates, could dimly see a gentleman 
blacksmith’s shop, near by, to have it replaced. } in the road frantically waving his hat. 

Miss Dormer was much too goodahorsewoman }_ Startled from his course, Dancer swerved and 
to have any fear about riding alone. She pushed $ plunged up the avenue. Repairs had been going 
forward, so occupied, between her thoughts and { on in the carriageway, and checked his pace 
her admiration of the landscape, that she paid less { a little. Further on, were heaped piles of gravel, 
attention to Dancer than prudence demanded ; { which proved such a hindrance that the gentle- 
for, though as goodhearted a creature as ever man was enabled to overtake him and seize the 
lived, Dancer was nearly as nervous as a fine lady, ‘ bridle. 
and had a trick of taking fright as easily; and,{ Dancer recovered his senses as suddenly as he 
when frightened, he was apt to behave almost } had yielded to his spasm of alarm, and stood 
as foolishly as if he had been a human being. ; quiet and repentant while the gentleman helped 

They were passing a long sweep of low brick ; Miss Dormer out of the saddle and assisted her 
wall surmounted by an iron fence, which enclosed ; to a garden-seat close at hand. 
the ground of Edgewood, one of the finest places 3 By the time he had fastened Dancer to a tree, 
in the vicinity. Jean cast longing glances at the } Jean’s vertigo had passed ; she was able to look 
glimpse of lovely dells and green lawns visible | about, speak collectedly, and try to thank her 
through the great trees, and at length the old; preserver. He was an entire stranger to her— 
mansion, with its twisted chimneys and broad ¢ a tall elegant-looking man of perhaps five-and- 
terrace, came in view. She was thinking what a; thirty, with the saddest fage she had ever seen, 
pity it seemed that such a residence should have { and great sombre eyes that made her feel as 
remained so long shut up, of no benefit or use: 
for Jean had utilitarian theories among numerous 
others, and was haunted by occasional doubts as ; as familiar as life itself. 
to whether anybody had a right to be very rich. He answered her thanks by a grave bow, then 
Then she thought of the melancholy story of the ; said : 
owner of Edgewood, and pitied him out of her} ‘‘ You will be more comfortable on the terrace; 
womanly kindness for being a wanderer on the ; it is only a very short walk.” 
face of the earth, with the shadow of a cruel sus- He offered his arm with an air of such quiet 
picion hanging over his path, beneath the gloom ; authority that Jean accepted it in passive obedi- 


of which he must walk to the end of his days. ence, and presently found herself established 
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if she saw a soul watching its own misery— 
a misery which had lasted so long that it was 
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in a comfortable easychair on the broad stone $go home, or Mrs. Mayland will think we are 
flags. The gentleman disappeared indoors for 3 lost.’’ 

a moment, and came back with a glass of water. ‘« But you will hardly like to ride alone—” 
She drank eagerly, and felt quite restored. “Oh, thanks, it is perfectly safe,’ Jean inter- 

‘‘T don’t know how to thank you,” she said, ; rupted, rising. 
with a faint smile. $ ‘I—TI only meant to propose sending a groom 

‘There is no need—and you are better?’’ he to follow you,’ Mr. Thayne rejoined, and she 
responded. comprehended that he thought she had been 

‘Quite well again. I—Ithink it was not} afraid he meant to offer his society and that she 
fright—” shrank from accepting it. 

‘‘T am very sure it was not,’ he rejoined,: ‘Dancer will behave with the wisdom of 
as she hesitated. : Solomon,”’ she said, looking straight at him with 

He said nothing more. An odd sensation of § her beautiful clear eyes full of cordiality and 
shyness crept over Jean, and, just to break the $ gratitude. ‘You must not think me ungrateful 
silence, she said: because I can’t thank you—when you come to 

“T thought this place was shut up—I amj;see Mrs. Mayland, she will do it better. You 
sure I was told so when I first came into the; will have two weleomes—one for yourself, the 
neighborhood.” other on my account.” 

“Tt has been, for a long while,’ was the} Her three-and-twenty years and her being so 
answer; ‘‘ but I surprised my old servants, last 3 accustomed to be treated as a power in the social 
night, by coming home unexpectedly. I am } world enabled her to say this with graceful ease, 
Carroll Thayne.” } but again she only received a bow. 

Ile looked full in her face while speaking; ‘‘I will bring your horse,’’ Mr. Thayne said, 
there was an expression in his eyes as if he } and very soon Jean was in the saddle. 
almost expected to see her shrink at the name.} He walked by her side down the avenue, and, 
Oddly enough, the possibility of his being Mr. : as they reached the gates, Miss Dormer saw her 
Thayne had not occurred to her; but she caught } groom turning a corner of the road, and waited 
that look, and, with feminine quickness, was able 3 for him to come up. 
to repress even a glance of surprise. $ «JT hope you will come soon and let Mrs. 

«‘Then I am among the first to welcome you Mayland thank you,’”’ were her last words, and 
back,”’ she said, in the frank genial way which ; she frankly extended her hand as she spoke. 
was one of her great charms—possessing at once ; ‘You are very kind,” he said, just touching 
a simplicity that was almost childlike and a} the tips of the dainty gloved fingers with his ; 
womanly dignity few could equal. ‘You know ; ‘very kind.” 
my friend Mrs. Mayland? I am visiting ene Jean rode on, thinking: 
my name is Jean Dormer—I think at least I; ‘It was only decent to show plainly what I 
ought to introduce myself, after this uncere- } felt ; it might have looked forward, to another 
monious and involuntary intrusion.” ’ man—but he understood. Perhaps he was not 

She laughed, and Jean’s laugh was like a } obliged to me, though—he looks as if he were 
little peal of silver bells. Mr. Thayne only 3 too proud even to accept sympathy. How he has 
smiled as he answered: suffered !”’ 

‘‘I am very glad the gates happened to be} Between fright at Jean’s accident, wonder at 
open to receive you.” the odd chance which made Carroll Thayne her 

“T daren’t think what would have happened 3 preserver, and delight at hearing of his return, 
if they hadn’t been and you standing there,” } little Mrs. Mayland was in a great state of 
she began, but broke off with a shiver. excitement all the evening. 

«Don’t think about it—when anything painful ‘Poor, poor fellow!’’ she kept repeating. 
can be forgotten, it is wise to forget,” he said, } “I have never seen him since it all happened, 
quickly, then added: ‘Your horse looks as} five—yes, fully five—years ago. He never came 
quiet as a lamb, after his insane behavior—he back here; several people wrote to him. We 
looks ashamed of himself, too, which speaks well 3 who knew him never believed the awful story. 
for his disposition.” But he had suffered so terribly—people behaved 

“Oh, he is the kindest creature imaginable, ; so like brutes; and the papers—oh, those dread- 
only he takes fright so easily,” Jean replied, ; ful papers!” 
and explained how the accident occurred.; ‘I cannot understand how a man, such as 
Then she remembered that she ought to take; you have described him to me, could have got 
her departure, and said: ‘‘ Dancer and I must 3 mixed up with such people,” Jean said, slowly. 
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“Oh, my dear—men!’’ cried Mrs. Mayland, i Poor Carroll! to think of his coming back and 
with a ring of scornful pity in her voice. ‘He j being alone in that great house, which used to 
went out to California, in search of a distant } be so gay when his mother was alive. I can’t 
relative— Horace Warrington—who had been $ talk about it,” cried Mrs. Wayland, wiping away 
brought up like one of the family. Well, this} her tears. ‘I shall write to him before I sleep.”’ 
Horace went. to the bad; it was wonderful how She kept her word, and sent one of her most 
patient Carroll used to be with the worthless charming letters, eloquent with thanks for the 
fellow.” service he had rendered her friend, expressing 

“T never heard of him. Where is he?” ; the satisfaction she felt at his return, and wind- 

“Oh, dead; killed somewhere in Australia, } ing up with an entreaty that his first visit should 
in a drunken brawl, a year or so ago. If Carroll be to her, and a prettily-imperious command to 
had only stopped at home, instead of rushing } have it speedily paid. 
off to San Francisco to try and help the man,; She received a courteous note in reply, explain- 
when he knew it was useless, he would have been 3 ing that he considered the thanks due from him 
spared all this trouble.” 3 for her kindness; but Jean noticed that he did 

«But—but it was about some woman—his } not say a word in regard to the invitation to 
wife—’ ; s come to the house. 

‘Yes, I suppose she was,” Mrs. Mayland}; Days passed, but he did not appear; and, 
admitted, hesitatingly. ‘It was said Carroll } though several of his old friends called on him, 
denied it; then a certificate was found. Oh, ; the two ladies learned that Mr. Thayne had not 
that was what made it look blackest against 2 crossed the threshold of any neighbor's dweil- 
him. But he never killed her—never.”’ ; ing since his arrival home, which had been so 

“Of course not,’ Jean assented, with a ; unexpected as to make the old servants at first 
shudder. She could not recall the expression ; inclined to believe him his own ghost. 
in Carroll Thayne’s eyes and fail to believe} One lovely sunset, when Mrs. Mayland and 
in his innocence. Jean were returning from a long walk among 

‘And the creature was wicked—bad—that } the hills, they came face-to-face with Carroll 
was proved,” Mrs. Mayland went on; “very } Thayne at the edge of the wood. 
beautiful, though. Perhaps that—’ She broke Jean perceived him first. She was sure that 
off abruptly. ‘I never told you the whole } he saw them and made a movement to turn the 
story—I can’t now. But this is what happened: 3 other way; but Mrs. Mayland caught sight of 
That Amy Dorrance left San Francisco with } him, and rushed eagerly forward, seized his two 
Carroll, for Sacramento, I believe: but never } hands, and poured out such a flood of welcome 
reached there. She disappeared while stopping } and thanks that the most moody misanthrope 
in some little village. Carroll had been seen 3 in the world could not have resisted her sweet 
with her there, two days before. Well, some- $ friendliness. 
body found her hat among the bushes near the ‘‘There!’’ she said, at length, ‘I have talked 
river. There was talk, but nothing happened } myself out of breath, so Miss Dormer can have 
till weeks after: then a body was found, miles } a chance to speak.” 
off, down the stream. It had got water-logged ‘‘T am very glad to meet you, Mr. Thayne,” 
—was in a dreadful state; but it was recognized said Jean, holding out her hand. She uttered 
as hers.” no expression of gratitude; she comprehended 

“Oh!” groaned Jean. ' that he wanted to hear none; but the light in 

‘“‘Carroll was arrested. He succeeded in her beautiful eyes sank like a benison into the 
proving an alibi for the two days; but the papers 3 outcast’s tired soul. : 
said the jury had been packed and the judge “You must see us safe to the road,” said 
bought—such an excitement all over the country! ; Mrs. Mayland. ‘It will soon be dusk, and 
Oh, there was talk of lynching him! Of course, F prophetic spirit is troubled with visions 
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there was not evidence even to send him to} of tramps and all sorts of horrors.’ 
prison, but most people Lelieved him guilty. The three walked on together, conversing 
Many do still—not I, never for a minute; nobody ; easily. Mrs. Mayland wisely refrained from 
could, who really knew him. Such a future as} asking why he had not called: they spoke of 
he might have had—rich, clever—and it was all; the scenery, of foreign lands, and Jean, who 
ruined !”’ 

‘‘ He went away at once?” 

‘“‘Yes; sailed for China; journeyed round the 
world; has been wandering, all these years. 


had never been in Greece, began asking questions 
which drew him out; and he talked as she had 
never heard any man do—simply, naturally, 
without the slightest attempt at effect, yet show- 
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ing that he had not only a thoroughly-cultivated 
mind, but was both poet and artist into the 
bargain. 

When they reached Briar Cottage, it was 
impossible to resist Mrs. Mayland’s determina- ' 
tion to make him go indoors, and, once there, } 
he had to stay. 

‘“You can do without dinner for a change,”’ ; 
Rose said; ‘Jean and I dine early, now that 3 
we are alone, but you shall have a high tea 
which will make up for the lack.”’ 3 

Mr. Thayne spent the evening; Jean sang, in } 
that marvelous contralto voice of hers, and Mr. 
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thing in the world. Carroll Thayne resolutely 
shut his eyes, refused to reflect, and the golden 
days drifted on. 

It had been the middle of September when 
Jean Dormer first met Mr. Thayne; the time 
went on till the second week of November was 
at hand; nearly two months had passed, and 
Jean’s sojourn was drawing to an end. 

1t seemed to her that she had learned to know 
this new acquaintance better than she did the 
friends of years—an angel from heaven could not 
have induced her to doubt his loyalty and honor. 


His talents and nobility of soul made her respect 


Thayne played her accompaniments; then ‘he let } him as she had never respected any man save 
his fingers wander off into exquisite melodies of } her father, while his terrible suffering drew her 
Schubert and Chopin, and, between the music } whole soul toward him in a fullness of sympathy 
and animated conversation, the hours passed } that blinded her to any secret and deeper feeling 
quickly. which might be lurking below. 


promise to come again. Again days elapsed; 


But Jean observed that Mr. Thayne made no 
3 
each morning Rose was sure he would appear, 


Of himself, Carroll Thayne seldom talked— 
of his calamity, never; but it was plain that the 
blight on his life had, in a measure, crushed his 


each night she went to bed disappointed. Then ; energy, and that aid Jean’s influence helped 
they met him twice; once he went home with: to rouse. He had taken up his brush again, 
them; the morning after, they learned that he } was doing earnest work, and Mrs. Mayland and 


had departed as abruptly as he had come. 

But, before the week was over, Jean met him, } 
one evening, when she was out on horseback. 

‘<T am glad to see you back,”’ she said; ‘we } 
heard that you had gone—you did not even bid } 
us good-bye.” 

«Yes, I am back.” 

He said this and paused, with a long breath 
that was almost a sigh. 

“I hope you mean to stay,” she rejoined; 
‘your place is so lovely—and all your old 
friends will be so glad.” 

«*Then I have friends?’ he exclaimed, as if 
thinking aloud, but added immediately: «I 
have grown used to solitude—you know, habit is ; 
everything.” 3 

‘‘And bad habits should be cured,”’ said Jean, 3 
forced to speak by an impulse she could not 
control, though, a moment before, she would not 
have believed that she should venture to lecture } 
Mr. Thayne. ‘You have sincere friends here, $ 
and they want to see you—nor is it right to lead 
so solitary a life. Make a beginning; come 
and see us to-morrow—return the visits you 
have. received—” 

She stopped in dismay at herself, but he said 
gratefully : ; 

“I thank you, Miss Dormer. I don’t know ; 
if it is wise, but I will follow your counsel.” 

He rode home with her; the next evening, he { 
called; and, before long, a daily visit became so ; 


Jean, when they saw the unfinished picture, 
were full of enthusiasm. 

Rose Mayland had floated along, as blind as 
even very acute people often are to what is 
happening before their eyes; but, at length, she 
began to grow uneasy. Once she commenced 
to watch Thayne, she found ample proof that 
her fear was correct—poor Carroll had fallen in 
love with Jean. 

It never occurred to her that Jean could 
entertain any sentiment for him beyond sym- 
pathy and friendship. She pitied the man 
intensely, and felt that a word of warning ought 
to be spoken to Miss Dormer. 

The two were sitting out in the garden, that 
evening; the full moon had risen, and was 
flooding every object with its supernal light. 
Both ladies had been silent, for awhile. Rose 
said abruptly: 

‘‘T suppose Mr. Thayne was detained at New- 
burgh, or we should have seen him before now.”’ 
‘It is still early,’ Jean answered, quietly. 

‘I wonder where he will go, this winter? 
Back to Europe, I suppose,’’ continued Rose. 
‘Poor fellow, he will be more lonely than 
ever, after these weeks. Sometimes I am almost 
sorry that he came here.” 

‘You should not be, if the stay has been 
pleasant to him,” said Jean. 

«Ah, my dear, I am afraid it has proved only 
too pleasant,’”’ sighed Rose. ‘I blame myself 


much a matter of habit that neither he nor the: now—TI ought to have cautioned you, Jean. 
ladies could consider it any but the most natural } You never will understand how fascinating you 
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are; even the troop of admirers you have had } think of you as a man in purgatory might if an 
don’t seem to have convinced you.” angel had visited him.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense!’’ Jean interrupted, are Stop, stop!’ she tried to say; but her voice 
rather sharply. ; died in a gasp. 

‘‘T’m afraid it is sad earnest, this time,” Rose He went on quickly: 


answered. “You are a grand, grand woman! Having 


A feeling that seemed like terror or remorse } known you will give me new strength. My pain 
seized Jean; under it, a strange breathless ; is nothing—I am used to that. Oh, I mustn't 
sensation as if some new idea had been presented 3 say any more! 
which her mind shrank from contemplating. 

«*Rose, what do you mean?”’ she asked, after 
a brief pause. 


This is ‘good-bye’ forever: 
>I shall never see your face again.” 
; He turned—he was going; she stretched out 
her hands, calling: 
“Well, I think I ought to tell you—though} ‘Carroll! Carroll! wait—don’t go! If—if 
it is rather late,” Rose said, hesitatingly. ‘I’m; I cared—” 
afraid the man loves you—I am sure he does.” ; He gave one long deep breath like a groan, 
“Rose!” stood for an instant motionless as a figure of 
“Don’t be vexed—I am not blaming you; stone, then he sank on his knees at her feet, 
I am very, very sorry for him, though.” : bowed his head, and reverently kissed the hem 
She was interrupted by the approach of a{ of her dress. Before she could speak, he was 
servant; her farmer had called, on a matter of ; gone. 
business. Jean sat motionless, after her friend’s § Soon after Jean rose, the next morning, a 
departure; her heart beat to suffocation; her } servant brought a letter to her room. She had 
head swam under the might of this new revela- } never seen the handwriting, but she knew from 
tion which Rose had flung so unexpectedly upon ; whence it came. It was a brief epistle, yet a 
her. } volume could not have expressed more: By the 
There was a step among the shrubbery; she; time this reached her, he should be on his 


turned her head, half rose, then sank back in ; journey. He comprehended that her great 


her chair: Carroll Thayne was standing before {sympathy and her womanly tenderness had, 


her in the moonlight, with a face white and rigid} for an instant, conspired to delude her into 
as that of a dead man—only the great dark eyes‘ the belief that she might give him some place 
seemed alive, in their passion and anguish. }in her life. Put it could not be: he should 
“T heard,” he said, in a voice so quict and ; prove himself the basest of human beings, were 
restrained that it sounded fairly hard and stony. 3 he to accept such a sacrifice on her part. Ere 
“IT heard. I did not mean to listen. Well, it } now, reflection must have forced her to realize 
is true; I have known it for a long while. } this; her clear judgment would have shown her, 
I needn’t lic—i’ve known it since the first day } too, that what she felt for the outcast were pity 
we met. I tried to go away; I had to come} and kindness. Let her remember that the cer- 
back—the necessity was stronger than my will. ; tainty of her compassion would leave an unfading 
Forgive me!” $ray of sunshine in the night of his existence; 
‘Hush!’ she whispered, pressing her hand let her always recollect that she had proved a 
to her bosom. : blessing to a solitary soul: and so he said fare- 
“Yes, I know,” he went on, in the same} well. 
monotonous tone; ‘I ought not to have told you. $ That winter saw Jean back in New York, 
Don’t be angry—lI shall never distress you $ doing the honors of her widowed father’s house 
again: I will go away to-morrow. Only just } with her usual queenly grace. 
this: let me thank you for the good you have 3 People said that she was more beautiful than 
done me. I shall not fall back into the old} ever: that her loveliness had gained a higher 
dreary waste of time—I will work. My poor? type: that all her old faults, her impetuousness, 
ruined life shall not be an utter wreck—I shall hasty temper, even a certain intolerance of weak- 
owe that to you. I— God bless you!” 3ness and folly, had entirely disappeared. But 
‘Oh, stop, stop!’’ she moaned; for every no man among the troop which flocked about her 
word cut like a knife across her heart. could flatter himself that in word or smile was 
«You don’t mind my saying this,’* he pleaded. ; the least hope offered, and Rose Mayland once 
“I shall never trouble you—never intrude on} told her laughingly that a disappointed suitor 
you; I will not say a word that could pain you. } had christened her ‘the ice-queen,”’ and that 
Of course, I know how mad I have been—what she was generally called so now. 
an insult my love must appear; but let me} ‘‘T hope she will never melt,” said Judge 
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Dormer, who overheard. ‘I know it is dread- { the satisfaction of hearing it at once; so he asked 

fully selfish on my part, but I don’t want prince ; her to wait for a little in the visitors’-parlor. 

or president carrying off my treasure.’’ As they entered, a lady was seated at the far 

“Your treasure is quite safe, papa,’’ rejoined : of the spacious apartment, and, after glancing 
: 


Jean, laughing. ‘She will soon be a very rusty 
one; but you mustn’t complain.” 

‘Untarnished always—unspotted from the 
world,’ the old judge said, softly, laying his 
hand on her head. 

Jean went to the piano and sang—she must 
find some outlet for her soul just then. After 
she had poured that tide of secret emotion into 
the passion of her Italian melodies, she came 
down to a more realistic plane—as was wise to 
do—regaling her father with his favorite Jacobite 
songs and other old Scotch airs which carried 
him back to his childish days and the blue-eyed 
mother who had made them so happy. 

Toward spring, business called Judge Dormer 
South, and Jean accompanied him, glad of the 
change—though, in any case, she would have 
gone. replied ; ‘‘but she means to go North—says she 

A very pleasant trip it proved: Jean enjoyed } has some money there belonging to her; she 
it thoroughly; for, though she knew that during § would only accept sufficient aid from me to pay 
the dreamy weeks of the past autumn she had been } for her journey.” 
granted a brief glimpse of a future which under} As they neared the window, the doctor spoke 
other circumstances might have rounded life into 3 to the lady; she turned, and Jcan saw a face 
the fullness of perfection, she was not an $ which was still youthful and handsome, though 
unhappy woman. No other love could ever } wasted, and bearing the trace either of great 
find a place in her heart ; but she filled existence $ suffering or a very reckless life. 
with duties, and reaped the reward which every ; The physician introduced her as “ Mrs. Ray- 


toward her, the doctor said in a low voice: 

“Do you remember my telling you of a woman 
I found in the insane-asylum in Havana, and 
had transferred here because I was sure that, 
under proper treatment, she might be cured?” 

‘« Yes—perfectly,’ Jean answered. 

“Well, that is she,’’ the doctor explained. 
“She has been here for two years, and has 
entirely recovered her reason; as I told you, 
it was a disease of the nerves, rather than 
downright madness. She is to leave, to-day. 
She is very reticent; she only insists that, when 
first shut up, she was not insane.” 

‘Poor soul! Has she any friends? Where 
is she going?” Jean asked. ‘Does she need 
assistance ?”’ 

‘She mentioned no friends,’ the doctor 


¢ 


person healthy in soul and body must gain from § nor,’ and left the pair together. Jean drew 
the patient fulfillment thereof. her into conversation, and the two talked for 

The inevitable is a cruel tyrant, at first; duty ; some time, the late patient showing that she was 
seems a very Moloch to acknowledge as master ; 


| 
in full possession of her reason, and, though not 
but, rightly employed, the soul grows rapidly } an educated person, evidently bright and clever. 
under that stern discipline, and the flowers of As Jean was rising, her watch, insecurely 
happiness which any human being scatters about } fastened, dropped from her belt. Mrs. Raynor 
the pathway of others will fling a fragrance over } picked it up; her eye was caught by a charm 
his own desolate road and return a balm to his 3 attached to the chain—an onyx head of a sphinx 
wounded heart. with jeweled eyes, an ornament which had been 
Just before they were ready to leave New: Carroll Thayne’s. Jean had found it in the 
Orleans, Jean went, one morning, with an old} garden, after Thayne left her, on the night of 
friend of her father’s—a physician, noted for} their last meeting, and had worn it ever since. 
his successful treatment of insanity—to inspect The woman stared at the head, held it close, 
a private asylum in which the doctor was in-$ moved it further away, then locked toward Miss 
terested. Funds were needed for an addition $; Dormer, and asked in a strange breathless tone: 
to the buildings, and Jean’s ample fortune, ‘“Where did you get it? My God! where?” 
independent of her father’s wealth, enabled her Her composure had quickly given place to 
always to give freely, though her work was so } a terrible excitement: her eyes blazed, she shook 
quietly done that she escaped obtaining that } from head to foot. 
most odious sort of popularity expressed under: Jean’s first thought was that the doctor had 
the head of “modern philanthropy.” been deceived—the poor creature was insane 
Before their visit ended, Jean told the doctor $ still—and said quietly : 
that she had decided to. assist in the proposed “It is an odd little ornament—is it not?” 
improvements, and the sum she named was so **T asked you where you got it!’’ the woman 
considerable that he wanted to give the directors} persisted. ‘Did Carroll Thayne give it to you ?”’ 
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“It once belonged to him.” 3 The story was told—written out—legally 
‘I knew it!” the other exclaimed. attested—Amy Landon identified—no possible 
A sudden light flashed on Jean; she under-; doubt remaining. The girl had been married to 
stood now why that face had seemed familiar. ; Horace, he employing Thayne’s name in order 
She had not been able to rest till she hunted up; that Amy might lay a claim for divorce and 


S 


$ 
$ 
5 
the file of papers which contained Thayne’s alimony. She saw Carroll in San Francisco and 


trial—it was this woman’s portrait she had seen. { persuaded him to go with her to that mountain 
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S 
‘You are Amy Landon!”’ she cried. village, pretending that he would find Horace 

“Yes, I am,” rejoined the other. ‘I’m not there—in reality, to furnish corroborative proof 
afraid of Carroll now. I did it all for Horace. of the marriage. But Carroll discovered the 
What do you think my reward was? We went} whole scheme through one of Horace’s associates 
to Cuba; he got tired of me. I was terribly who had a grudge against the pair, and then 
jealous, and tormented him. He shut me up; ; Thayne’s patience gave way. He threatened at 
I was not mad then, but I went mad.”’ once to follow Horace, and to have him impris- 

‘‘Oh, heaven!’’ Jean groaned. soned. Amy fled, that night, and joined her 

“After he stopped paying for my keep, I was } husband; since the design had failed, there was 
dreadfully treated. Doctor Thorne found me} nothing left them but flight; her pretense of 
there, and brought me away. My reason has suicide had been a plan on her part to keep 
come back, but I shan’t live long—I have heart- : Carroll from tracing Horace by following her. 
disease.’ She spoke rapidly, but in a repressed { Before Jean left New Orleans, Amy Landon 
monotonous voice; paused an instant while Jean } was dead from a sudden attack of her malady. 
stood speechless, then added: ‘Horace is dead.{ When June. was drawing to an end, Jean 
I read about it in some old newspapers. Dead! Dormer and her father were established at their 
I'm not afraid of Carroll.”’ $ country-seat among the Berkshire Hills. 

‘“‘Oh, do you know what happened to him?’’} It was at the end of a beautiful day—guests 

‘‘No,”’ she replied, indifferently. ‘I suppose ; were expected to dinner. Jean had dressed 
people thought I had drowned myself—I threw 3 carly and gone downstairs, looking more queen- 
my hat down by the river. I got off, that night, } like than ever in her white drapery, at once so 
and joined Horace. You see, Carroll would have simple and so elegant. 
had us arrested for the forgery—he had found She went into a boudoir off the drawing-room 
it all out! But I mustn’t talk about those} and out into the balcony to gather some more 
things—it makes my head whirl !’’ roses—her cherished running vines grew there 

‘* Don’t you know that your—” Jean paused ; 3 and were her favorite decoration. 
she could not bring herself to utter the word; As she stood plucking the fragrant blossoms, 
husband. ‘Don’t you know that Mr. Thayne ; she heard a step inside, and called: 
was accused of having murdered you?” “‘T hear you, papa. Iam coming.” 

‘‘No, no—I never knew that! Oh, bad as I She stepped back into the boudoir—a mist 
was, I couldn’t have let that happen—not even$swam before her eyes—the roses dropped 
for Horace! But he’s safe—safe ?”’ $ unheeded on the carpet. She heard her name 

“Yes; that is, he was not convicted. He} uttered in a voice of such thanksgiving as might 
has borne the suspicion ever since—it has; burst from the lips of a freed spirit entering the 
blighted his life !’’ cried Jean. ‘‘Oh, you must 3 glory of paradise: ‘‘Jean! Jean!” 
speak now and right him—you shall !” And Carroll Thayne’s arms were holding her 

“I’m ready to—call the doctor—I’ll tell the fast, and their two hearts throbbed close in that 
whole story,” she answered. ‘Horace is dead } first embrace, which was the prelude to the hap- 
—I don’t care for myself!” - 3 piness and the oneness of all their future life. 
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THOSE CLEAR BLUE EYES. 
BY KATE AULD. 


Two azure orbs of beauty untold, g Life with its sorrow may burden my soul, 
Dearer to me than are gems and gold ; Rough stormy billows may over it roll— 

Blue as the heaven so clear and bright, A glance from thy beautiful eyes so bright 

In their depth there blazes a world of light ; Changes the darkness of midnight to ligt. 
One single glance from that depth T prize, Oh, what a marvelous magic tlrero lies 
For they tell me they love me, those clear blue eyes. In the fathomless depth of those clear blue eyes! 





OUR MUTUAL ENEMY. 
BY JANE G. AUSTIN. 


Two men sat on the trunk of a fallen tree at} the story in great red splashes clinging to the 
the edge of a clearing, in silence. The spot, } fallen roof-tree or flying wildly upon the wintry 
the men, and the silence, all were peculiar; wind across the clearing to the cavernous coal- 
although not abnormal, since not only history, 3 pit; but that time had not come yet: it was 
but situations, temperaments, and crises are $ summer. 
forever repeating themselves: not precisely, to So much for the scene. The men also were 
be sure; but as notes, for instance, repeat; peculiar. One, middle-aged, with a cold and 
themselves, with a difference. concentrated look in his gray eyes, and a mouth 

The spot was the half-relapsed clearing, in } sad, if it had not been so cynical—a mouth 
the heart of a great wood, where a certain Jabez whose smile, just now, seemed mocking at him- 
Blackmann had built a shanty, cultivated a self, at his companion, at everything—and yet 
small area of reclaimed forest-land, had burned a face capable of intense sweetness, the sweet- 
charcoal, and finally enacted a gloomy tragedy, } ness only born of strength, only nurtured by 
resulting in the murder of his wife, whose } reserve: the face of a man capable of the antique 
charred bones were found in the coal-kiln, and } friendship, but weary of searching for a friend. 
in his own suicide by hanging. A hunter,; The other, a young fellow, handsome as Antin- 
passing through the clearing after nightfall, { ous, graceful as Mercury, fiery as Phaeton, but 
discovered the body swinging in the open door- looking, just now, half ashamed of himself, half 
way, a ghastly mockery of a host’s eager wel- } defiant, wholly uncomfortable. One end of his 
come to his guest, and, cutting it down, laid it ; mustache was between his teeth, and was evi- 
upon the bed within, and went for help. Before g dently receiving heavy and unmerited punish- 
he returned, the shanty had taken fire and} ment, while the walking-stick in the owner's 
burned to the ground, consuming the body of; hand prodded the fat forest-mold at his feet as 
the suicide—for which, indeed, nobody cared to} if it had been the heart of an enemy. A scowl 

2 


search very deeply. drew the straight and fine brows together, and 
How the fire originated was never determined ; ; the eyes were gloomily fixed upon the devasta- 
possibly, some sparks lingering in the ashes of} tion of the cane. Conscious of the steady gaze 
the desecrated hearth may have been blown out ; of the elder man, he leancd a little forward to 
upon the floor by the heavy gust of a coming } avoid it, and, in the motion, dropped a letter from 
thunderstorm; possibly, the hunter, fortifying his pocket. It fell lightly upon the tufted grass 
himself with a pipe before performing his grew-3$ at the feet of his companion, whose cold and 
some work of charity, had thrown a match cynical eyes lightened at sight of it with a gleam 
upon combustible substances ; possibly, also, the { of that savagery dormant in the heart of every 
popular explanation—that the foul fiend, in man. His right hand moved slightly toward it, 
coming to fetch his own, had ignited the place} then clenched itself convulsively and waited, 
with his breath—deserved consideration ; but, ; while the eyes examined minutely every detail 
however it came to be, the fact certainly was that } of the prey he coveted—just a little careless note 
the shanty and the body of the suicide were without an envelope, written in a woman’s hand, 
burned; also that bones, pronounced to be those and beginning: ‘You wretched bad boy.” 
of a woman, were found in the smoldering coal- Nothing much in those words, of course, 
pit and were buried at the spot, and that, nobody 3 especially as Basil Davenport, sitting there, was 
caring to rebuild the cabin or to claim the arable ; cousin to Ellinor Davenport Birkendale, in whose 
land, nature had put forth a quict grasp and ’ hand that letter was written. But, when Ellinor 
seized again what had been wrested from her. } —beautiful, charming, impulsive, and not yet 
The biackened timbers of the house, fallen $ five-and-twenty—was wife to Thomas Birkendale, 
into and across the cellar-hole, were almost $ just past fifty, and skeptical of almost everything 
buried beneath blackberry-vines loaded now ; except the fallibility of hutan nature, could it 
with fruit, some red like drops of fresh blood, 3 be expected that Thomas could read just so 
some of reddish-black like blood long shed. ; much and no more of that letter and remain 


In autumn, the leaves would take up and repeat ‘ content? 
Vou. XCIII.—4. (69) 
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OUR MUTU 

Davenport, unconscious of his loss, prodded 
the unctuous soil and gnawed his mustache. 

Birkendale, moving slightly, set his foot upon 
the note, felt as if it stung him, and, raising his 
head, looked around him in unconscious defiance. 
A little icy wind blew out of the wood and went 
shuddering through the clearing, stirring the 
grass as it went—that long, languid, sparse grass 
that grows under forest-shade, loaded with dew 
like tears even at noonday, and drooping over 
the earth as if it longed to creep back into its 
bosom. 

Birkendale watched the passage of the wind, 
thought how like a woman’s hair the grass 
looked, and then, all at once, noticed that a 
man had come out of the wood at the further 
side of the clearing and was looking intently 
at him. 

A man like other men, one would say: tall, 
powerful, dark, neither old nor young, with 
strangely luminous eyes and very white teeth, 
oddly shown in a smile that did not extend 


beyond them; for the prevalent expression of 3 


the face was one of intense gloom. 
all this in one comprehensive look, Birkendale 
felt a cold terror seize his heart; that face, all 
unlike his in feature and coloring, might easily 
become his face. That mocking smile—was not 
it his very smile, five minutes ago? That terrible 
gloom, those weary piercing eyes, that cynical 
expectance of evil under every guise—were they 
not all his very own? And might they not be 
read already, perhaps, upon his face? And 
who was this man? Whence came he? Was it 
What 
did he mean by that steadfast compelling stare, 
that significant smile? Why did the letter 
beneath his foot seem a living thing, swelling 


the same face he had seen once before? 


and writhing as if demanding, enforcing, his 
attention ? 

A coll sweat broke out upon the man’s face, 
and, with a sudden wrench, as if escaping from 
a tremendous physical force, he turned, and, 
grasping companion’s 
hoarscly : 

‘©Who is that? Look across the clearing.’ 

Even as he spoke, the stranger glided across 
the end of the glade, moving with an indgscrib- 
ably stealthy and rapid step, never turning his 
face away, never removing his piercing eyes 
from those of Birkendale, but changing the 
smile of suggestion and persuasion into a bitter 
sneer of contempt and mtockery. 
and he was gone. 

‘“‘That man? Yes, I have seen him. Where 
did he come from? I will follow. I want to 
ask him—I do not understand—” 


his arm, demanded 


A moment, 


Taking in 3 


AL ENEMY. 


But as Davenport, in strange confusion, would 
have risen to his feet, the other laid a Land upon 
his arm, and said emphatically : 

‘No, you shan't follow him. Stay where you 
are, and tell me where you saw hi before. 1 
have especial interest in knowing, and you owe 
me some consideration.” 

“1?” exclaimed the young man, glancing 
furtively at the other’s face, but obeying the 
detaining grasp and sinking back to his former 
position. 

“‘ Yes, you,’ 


? 


replied Birkendale, quietly, as 
he pressed his foot more firmly upon the paper. 
‘But 1 will explain that later. Just now, I 
want to know where you met that man, for I also 
have seen him before.”’ 
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“Well, it's a sort of thing one cannot just 
convey to another person’s mind,” replied Dav- 
3 enport, resuming his prodding of the carth and 
3 frowning contemplatively. 

3 “It sounds like fancy, or—almost as if a fel- 
3 low weren't quite himself, you know, or—” 

$ ‘Never mind all that,’ interposed Birkendale, 
3 impatiently. “I have expericnce of my own to 


3 guide my judgment. Just relate the facts, and I 


5 . . . 
? will furnish the comprehension.” 


3 “It was somcthing more than a year ago,” 
; began the younger man, abruptly. ‘And I had 
3 been at a wedding, and felt awfully blue—” 

} ““Twentyseventh of June,” interpolated Birk- 
$ endale, grinding the paper under his foot. 

3 ‘Yes, it was your wedding,” replied the other, 
; sullenly ; “and it was just in secing her married 
$that I knew what Ellinor was to me, and how 
’ much she might have been. 

to say it.” 


1 am not ashamed 


; He raised his head and starcd defiantly into 

the elder’s face. 

The latter nodded calmly and said: 
And then ?” 

3 «6 “There he is again,’ shouted Davenport, 
} pointing to the farther side of the glade and 
} springing to his feet. But again the elder re- 
$ strained him, saying icily and without turning 
; his eyes as the other pointed : 
Sa T insist upon your sitting still and telling me 
| what you have to tell. Afterward, I have some- 

thing to say to you. You will do well to comply.” 
; Davenport threw off his hat and wiped his 
brow with a desperate and yet bewildered air. 

‘“‘T don’t know what you're driving at, and }) 

don’t like to see that fellow shadowing us; but 
all I have to tell is just this: I left my uncle’s 
house about midnight, on the night of Ellinor’s 
marriage, and I felt»as if I’d like to make an 

end of the whole thing—”’ 
“You being ‘the whole thing,’ I suppose.’’ 
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“Yes, if you like; and I think you may spare { another moment, to feel that hand on my throat, 
’ your infernal sneers till I've done my story, at; and, though it néver occurred to me before to 
least. After that— feel as if 1 couldn't take care of myself in any 

“Go on, if you please, with the 27th of June.” emergency, I don’t mind owning that I was 

“Well, I walked for miles—where, I don't ; horribly afraid. Yes, horribly afraid is the right 
know, but until I felt tired in body as well as } phrase, for it was just horror, and not fright, 
mind—and, when a horse-car came jingling ; that came over me, and turned me perfectly sick 
along through the darkness, I jumped on, with- } with cowardice. I felt my scalp stir with that 
out stopping it or caring where it went. It was nervous feeling that makes the hair seem to rise, 
empty—I swear it was empty—for I felt glad to ; and the sweat started like drops of icewater. 
still be alone, and I went to the very end and } But, gathering myself together, I started up, 
sat down in the corner. I'm not bound to tell } and, reaching the other end of the car, sat down 
you what thoughts came into my head, what }.by the door and looked out to see where we 
wild plans and desires. What a man has only } were. It was so dark that I saw nothing, not 
thought, and never spoken, is his own. But, 5 even the conductor. I turned my head back, 
among the rest, I was trying to think how I} and, upon my word, sir, there he sat directly 
could get a large sum of money all at once; and, } opposite, in the same attitude, with the same 
of a sudden, somebody seemed to whisper in my 3 detestable smile, the same piercing look in the 


ENEMY. 











ear the address of a certain house, of which I 


hell. At the same time, I remembered certain 


; eyes, the same long white quivering hand thrust 
had vaguely heard before as a private gambling- } 


out of the black cloak. I leaned back and stared ; 


; and through my head, as if it had been thrust 


gold-checks belonging to the firm, at that; in, went the address of that house, the thought 


moment in my possession. 


were not formed in my own mind. It was pre-?: 


cisely as if somebody had spoken, and I started 
and looked up, for I had been stirring a bit of 
straw or something, with my stick, just as I am; Boothby, my college-chum and the best friend 


doing now. I looked up, and there, 
opposite corner of the car, sat that man who 
has just disappeared behind the charcoal-kiln.”’ 


He paused, as if for contradiction; but Birk-3 sitting down beside me. 


endale simply nodded, and he went on. 
“Yes, there he sat, a tall gaunt figure, with a 


of his, and they fixed upon mine as if they 


were reading my brain. The same ugly smilo 


2 
in the 


‘ of the gold-checks, and a black swarm of other 

“Now, the first extraordinary thing in the ‘ 
business was, that the address and the memory $ 
of the checks came to me from without, and : 


thoughts and fancies which I won’t mention. 
“<*Vll do it,’ said I, aloud. And the man 
nodded slowly and edged a little forward upon 
¢ the seat. 
“At that moment, somebody sprang upon the 
platform and stood in the doorway. It was Ned 


I have in the world, besides being a first-rate 


$ young doctor. 


“«* Tullo, Davenport—I’m in luck,’ said he, 


‘I’ve a poor fellow 


Sin the crisis of typhoid, and mad as a hatter. 
’ His people got scared, and sent up for me just 
slouched hat coming down to those gimlet-eyes } 


now; and I shall send the poor things to bed 
and stay with him for the rest of the night. 


I may want help, and am sure to want company. 


we just saw was on his face, or rather on his , Come along and do a good turn.’ 


lips, for the face never smiles; but the teeth 
showed like those of a wild beast, and the mus- 


tache seemed to writhe, as if with the lifting { grew lighter and more vital. 


and curling of the upper lip. A more hateful, 
& more repulsive, a more terrible face, it is not in 
the power of my mind to imagine.” 

“No, I suppose not,’’ said Birkendale, medita- 
tively. Well?” 

‘He was wrapped in a great cloak—although 
the night was one of those black sultry ones, 
when the very air seems dcad—and out of it 
came a long white hand, that, as I watched it, 
seemed to quiver, again like the wild beast just 
ready to spring and seize its prey. His attitude, 
too, was a peculiar one: crouching and eager, 
leaning forward, the face thrust out, the feet 
drawn in. Upon my word, I expected, in 


‘As he spoke and grasped my hand, I felt as 
if a nightmare had passed away—the very air 
I fetched a breath 


3 from my very boots, and looked across the car. 


The seat was empty, the car was empty—Boothby 
and I were alone. 

‘“«*Ned,’ said I, ‘was anybody but me in this 
car when you got in?’ 

““¢Upon my word, I didn’t notice,’ 
carelessly. ‘You'll come, won’t you?’ 

«Yes, I'll come—and glad of the chance,’ 
said I.” 

“And that’s all?’ asked Birkendale, as the 
other remained silent. 

“Yes, that’s all. I told you it was no story.” 

‘“‘ Well, now I'll tell you my story, and, after- 
ward, we'll discuss our own affairs : 


said he, 
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“T said I also had met this person before. 
It was fifteen years ago, in the heart of Georgia, 
when I was traversing that pleasant State in 
company with General Sherman. It was at the 
close of a hard day’s march, and both men and 
officers were’ thoroughly done up and very 
savage—as hungry, thirsty, and footsore men are 
apt to be. The commissariat-train did not reach 
us at the point expected, and we were on short 
rations, and the country was so poor that neither 
fear, love, nor money could obtain any fresh 
provision worth mentioning. Altogether, it was 
a pretty rough time, and no glory in it; and 
about the only luxury we could manage was 
grumbling, and of this commodity there was no 
stint. 

‘‘For quarters, some of us had taken posses- 
sion of an old church, standing all alone in 
the middle of a graveyard, with a cypress- 
swamp backing it up, and a white sandy road 
in front, running off into the ‘piney- woods’ 
at either hand. A dismal spot—as I noticed, 


‘Yes, he suffered, that poor fellow did, and 


} I was sorry for him—more sorry than for most 


: 


things that have come my way since I can 
remember. He used to try to get in the way 
of the bullets, in action; and, if a forlorn hope 
or a reconnoitering-party or any service of danger 
called for volunteers, there was Lisle in the front 
of it. Many a foolhardy thing, splendidly fool- 
hardy, recklessly daring, have I seen him rush 
into, with a backward glance of good-bye to me, 
whom he never meant to see again; and back he 
would come, presently, with two or three of his 
command—alive, and on his face such a look of 
sullen gloom and black despair that any fool 
could see he had gone to throw his life away, 
and had found it flung back in his face as 
not worth the taking. Poor fellow! poor old 
fellow! I could well have spared a better man 
—and all his own fault too, his own mad folly 
and sin. 

‘* Well, I offered to share my quarters with 
him, and he accepted. It was one of those old- 


next morning, while they were digging one} fashioned square pews, with a bench running 


more grave in the old burying-ground. 
place seemed miles from any house, and was 


The ? round three sides, and a fence about four feet 


high closing it in, with a door in front, which I 


altogether as dismal and lonely a spot as I} shut and bolted by way of keeping out intruders. 
remember, even in that dismal and lonely $ Lisle took one of the benches, but I preferred the 


country. Such as it was, however, we utilized 
it without delay as a bivouac, not to mention 
pressing a few benches or so into service as 
fuel, but, on the whole, treating the house with 
that traditional respect one pays to churches. 
Some of the pews were left untouched, and one 
of these, about in the middle of the church, 
I selected as my own quarters, inviting a young 
fellow, whom I will call ‘Lisle,’ to chum with 
me—his full name and rank in the service are 
not important, nor is his history, which he had 
confided to me bit by bit in the course of a good 
many long days’ marches or sleepless bivouacs. 
He was very wretched—and had cause to be, no 
doubt, especially as his misfortune was his own 
fault, and he had wrecked another life along 
with his own. I remember that he occasionally 
mentioned this as the least endurable part. of his 
burden ; and, I dare say, to a man capable of self- 
respect, the consciousness of having betrayed and 
ruined so helpless a creature as a woman who 
loved him must be very depressing. Judas has 
rather cast a stigma on betraying with a kiss.’’ 

The narrator paused for a moment; but no 
sound broke the silence except the cawing of the 
crows, as they lazily winged their way to the 
depth of the wood, and the shiver of the night- 
wind stirring the tops of the trees over their 
heads. Birkendale continued, in a voice a tittle 
less hard and cynical than heretofore : 
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floor, and we turned in, he with his head just 
above mine, unfortunately. I was dead tired, 
and only wanting to get to sleep; but he, poor 
fellow, was more than usually down on his luck, 
and began telling me some incident of that 
dismal story, which haunted him so. I listened 
for a little, and then dropped asleep. Poor Lisle, 
poor boy! I hope it wasn’t the last straw, but 
I couldn’t have kept awake to hear my own 
story told. 

‘When I woke, it was with a start and with 
the double sense of a terrible sound and 
terrible stillness, both close to me. It sounds 
paradoxical, but it was just that: a sound that 
chilled my blood, and a stillness like nothing but 
itself. I lay flat on my back, staring stupidly 
around, and at that moment the moon, wading 
through rain-clouds, shone out full and bright, 
the light slanting in through the chancel-window. 
By that light, I saw a figure leaning over the 
door of the pew and staring fixedly at Lisle. I 
needn’t tell you what that face and figure looked 
like, for you have just told me, and, what is 
more, we have both seen them within the hour. 
The thin dark face, the piercing eyes, the writh- 
ing mustache, the sneering smile showing the 
teeth but not reaching the rest of the face, and, 
above all, the awful gloom and weariness of the 
whole. If I had been an artist, I could have 
drawn every line of that face from memory, 
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although it was only for a moment that I saw it; ; almost a groan, he sat upright and faced his 
for, in the next, the moon had dived into another companion. He—whao, since he ceased to speak, 
cloud, and all was black darkness. I started to had never removed his eyes from the younger 
my feet and tried to open the door of the pew, } man, and who, with the sad perspicacity of half 
with the double impulse to pursue and kill the ; a century, had read the conflict of thought and 
owner of that face or to fly from him as fast ; emotion in the other’s breast, and now understood 
and far as possible; and I really don’t know ; its conclusion—raised his hand with a gesture of 
which I most wanted to do. But the fastening ; silence and said: 

of the door eluded me, and, while I fumbled} ‘You needn’t speak—Lisle’s enemy is yours 
for it, the moon gave another watery gleam, ‘ and mine, and we won’t let him ge quite so far 
and stowed me the figure moving swiftly up $ with us as he did with that poor fellow. Here's 
the aisle, regardless of the men who lay sleep- ‘a letter of yours under my foot. Tear it up, 
ing there, and who never stirred as he passed { and give me your word of honor that it is the 
over their bodies, straight on and up to the 3 last on either side.” 

chancel and through it, uncil for an instant the He moved his foot, and Davenport, with a 
figure stood black and sharply outlined against 3 half-uttered exclamation, picked up the paper 
the chancel-window—yes, standing upon the ; and unfolded it. 

very altar itself, with that infernal smile turned 3 “You may read it; there’s no real harm in it. 
back upon me, and the gleam of those eyes ; What fault there is, is altogether mine. Read 
piercing the distance and reaching mine like ; it, if you like. Yes, it shall be the end.” 

a sword. The next instant, he was gone: how; He held out the letter, and the older man 
or where, 1 cannot tell you. But I staggered 3 took it. After all, he had a right to know, and 
backward, tripped over something, and fell upon he would not be Quixotic. This thought went 
the cushions where I had been lying; I threw $ through his mind, as he held the paper up to 
out my hand to save myself, and it fell into 3 the fading light; and then he laughed aloud, 


a pool of something warm, sticky, horrible, still } half ashamed and half relieved, and, giving it 


dripping from the bench above. 

“A moment more, and I had a light and 
was bending over what had been my friend. { 
His own knife was in his hand: he had done it 
himself, and I wish I could forget the awful 
horror of those eyes, turned toward the spot 
where I had seen the face. 

“We buried him in that desolate graveyard, 
and I don’t think I have ever been quite the 
same man since.” 

There was a long silence, and then Davenport 
asked in a hoarse voice: 

““Do you know what became of her ?” 

“She was already dead—of what people call 
a broken heart. 
and remorse.”’ 


In her case, it meant shame 


Another silence, and Davenport, bending more 
than ever toward the earth, ceased to dig, and 
seemed trying to determine something in his 
own mind. At last, with a deep-drawn breath, 
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back, said: 

“See: it is washed away in tears of peni- 
tence. It is better so.” 

And, in fact, the tears, clinging to the long 
drooping grass, so like a woman’s hair, had, 
in that hour of pressure, soaked through and 
through the paper, leaving only such a blur as 
you and I may have seen when the page had to be 
thrown aside and another written, on which we 
took care that the tears should not fall so fast. 

Davenport stared at it for a moment, then tore 
it in bits, scattering it among the weeping grass. 

‘“‘Thank God I came here to-day, with you, 
Birkendale!’’ said he, with white lips. And, 
as they left the glade, he turned back, and, 
shaking his fist toward the darkening woods 
about the charcoal-kiln, he muttered, but not 
to Birkendale: 

‘“We've beat you this time, and, God helping 
me, you shan’t get another innings.’ 
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One year more is quickly numbered 
With the ages of the past, 

And we scarcely heed the moments 
As they pass us by so fast. 


*Eightyseven, so old but honored, 
Shares his predecessor’s fate: 

Yields his throne to youth and beauty, 
Welcome to thee, ’Eightyeight! 
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CHAPTER I. 

“Come in, Allan, come in; I want your 
advice, my son. Sit down. You are not in a 
hurry?’ as the younger man paused at the door, 
casting anxious glances across the lawn. ‘I can 
wait, my dear, until you have time—”’ 

‘Of course not, father. 
cluttered with papers, as usual,” tumbling them 
on the floor and pressing the old man affection- 
ately into his seat. 

“Thank you, Allan. I don’t know how my 
papers always get into such a mess. What I 


wished to consult you about was this affair of 


Robert—my brother—your uncle, in fact.” 
“Yes, sir, I know,’ said the young man, 
dryly. ‘No tidings from Mr. Kennaird?”’ 
“Your ‘Uncle Robert,’ my dear. ‘Mr. Ken- 
naird’ sounds strangely from you: a little— 
wanting iu affection, shall we say? And I would 
not have you wanting in affection for your uncle. 
The more because he—he has been unfortunate.” 
“Tl call him anything you like, father,’ 
said Allan, laughing. 
enough to drip over on to anybody you care for, 
even my Uncle Bob,” he added, under his breath. 
‘© Yes, yes. Well, there is no news. I have 
done all I could, privately. Crabbe was up in 
Holton for two weeks, searching, but to no pur- 
pose. The police have been employed. Their 
theory is that he has been murdered. But poor 
Robert had no enemies.” 


‘“Nor any money, after he had been in town ; aged gentleman’—I think we could call your 


: uncle middle-aged? 
But that is } looked much younger.” 


for a day,’ muttered Allan. 

‘Then they suggested suicide. 
impossible. I think your dear uncle was con- 
tented in his life with us?’ The old clergyman 
pleading and gentle as a child’s, under their 
beetling white brows, into his son’s face. 

«Yes, I think he was contented. Nothing to 
do, a luxurious home, living on the fat of the 
land, even my mother afraid to contradict him. 
He should have been a happy inan, sir.” 

~*JT tried to make him so, Allan. But Robert 
was always peculiar. Sensitive—sensitive to a 
fault ! 
bleeding over some—perhaps fancied—slight.”’ 

“Those fellows, the detectives,’ said Allan, 
changing the subject, ‘have to be tipped hand- 


somely before they will do any work.” 
(74) 


Here is your chair, ' 


‘My affection for you is 3 
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Outwardly calm, while his heart was} name Margaret—” 


‘¢@HE SECOND LIFE.’ 


“I believe Crabbe paid them a bonus. I gave 


; him ‘carte blanche.’ I don’t understand these 


matters. But I have determined now to bring 
} the thing before the public. I shall advertise.” 
‘‘ Before the public?”’ Allan rose hastily and 
then sat down again. ‘I hope not, father,” he 
said, earnestly, after a moment’s silence. ‘I 
; must remind you that my uncle’s actions are not 
; always such as would bear examination. I am 
{ sorry to allude to this. But there is danger that 
$ his absence may be explained in a way not cred- 
itable to the family or to you.- It may injure 
your position in the community and in Christ's 
church.” 
‘‘T have thought of all that, my son. I am 
; ashamed that I did think of it. What is worldly 
‘ honor or disgrace, compared to the care I should 
’ have of your uncle? Both body and soul, God 
,has put him in my keeping!’’ He rose as he 
: spoke, his small frame dilating with excitement, 
his eyes kindling. ‘I cannot lose my hold on 
; him.” 
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s Oh, if you take it that way, sir,” said Allan, 

‘trying to speak carelessly and to conceal how 
much he was moved. ‘Well, what do you pro- 
pose to do?” 

“T thought of advertising. That is the point 
Now, I wrote 
out a paragraph—I have it here somewhere,” 
tossing over the disorderly papers on the table. 


‘‘Oh, here it is!) Now listen, Allan: ‘A middle- 


He was sixty, though he 


“Yes, I think we can venture on that. Gray 


‘ old reprobate!” he added, mentally. 
looked up, his chin quivering, and his eyes } 


lad. Bob was a bright boy,’’ pausing with an 


“IT somehow always think of Robert as a 


affectionate thoughtful smile; ‘the cleverest of 
us all.” 


‘But the advertisement?” 
“Oh, yes, yes. ‘A middle-aged gentleman 


' disappeared on the 17th inst., about 8 P.M. 


Was last seen on the main street in Holton.’ I 
thought of mentioning that a lady—I would not 


“No, I certainly would not mention my sister 
in connection with the matter,’ hastily inter- 


} jected Allan. 
} “That ‘a lady who was walking with him 
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stopped in front of Frazier’s bank, attracted by 
some occurrence in the street, and, when she 
turned, he had disappeared, and never has been 
seen since.’ What do you think of that, Allan?” 

“IT do not think 1 would enter into details, 
father. A description of his appearance—” 

“Yes, I thought of that. Listen. ‘The miss- 
ing man was tall and exceedingly spare; com- 
manding features; nose, Roman—’ ” 

** Rather Jewish; hooked.” 

‘It never impressed me in that way. ‘Nose, 
Roman; a benignant and frequent smile; eyes 
gray and keen. A man of distinguished and 
noticeable presence. He wore, when last seen, 
clothes of gray cheviot, with an intaglio pin in 
a brown necktie; carried a gold watch, with 
long heavy chain, and a gold-headed cane.’ ” 

‘Both yours, by the way, sir. It is a very 
good advertisement, father. You are developing 
quite a business-faculty. But, if you will trust 
it to me, I will alter a word or two, and attend to 
sending it to the newspapers.” 

“T wish you would, my son,” said the clergy- 
man, with a long breath of relief. 
wouid. 


‘7 wish you 
If you would take the matter wholly in 
hand, Allan, you would be more successful than 
I. I really have less business-talent than you 
suppose.”’ 

“Very well; I will relieve you of it. Now 
sit down there,’ drawing his easychair up to 


the window, through which the chilled sunlight $ 


of September stole pleasantly. Beyond, a wide 


man’s rank in the church—were so extensive as 
to give it almost an air of stateliness. 

“And why should we not, Margaret, live in 
a dignified style?’ Mrs. Kennaird was wont to 
say to her daughter, in their secret council. 

‘“Why not? In England, your papa’s house 

would be called a palace—though, very likely, 
it would not be half so fine as this. And he 
would be ‘my lord,’ and wear an apron, and 
have a seat in the Upper House—though his 
salary would not, perhaps, be as large as his 
Sincome is now. And the church is the same 
3 exactly, except that we don’t pray for the queen. 
And I know,’ her blue eyes sparkling, ‘‘there’s 
not a lord-bishop in England, were he of Canter- 
§ bury itself, that deserves more honor than your 
papa.” 

‘“‘Of course not, mamma,’ Margaret would 
answer, dutifully. ‘And you are quite right 
to try to have everything nice and in keeping 
with papa’s rank, especially as it is his own 
private income we spend; and everybody knows 
that he gives all his salary in charity. The Ken- 
nairds always were well-to-do people, I’ve heard 
Uncle Robert say, and used to live in splendor.” 

**Oh, your Uncle Robert !”’ : 

On which, Mrs. Kennaird, with a shrug, would 
shut her mouth closely and hurry away, lest 
she might be—what she never yet had been— 
indiscreet. 

Oddly enough, when Allan left his father and 
; passed through the lofty hall, into which opened 


| 


sweep of lawn, dotted here and there by beds 3 a suite of pleasant drawing-rooms, a breakfast- 
of crimson coleus, sloped down on one side ; parlor, and little cozeries, spread with rich rugs 
to a pretty little lake, and on the other to a } and hung with softly-tinted curtains to suit Mrs. 
thick belt of woodland. ‘Here is your pipe, } Kennaird’s luxurious taste, it was not with the 
father. Now think out your next sermon in 3 mysterious disappearance of his uncle, the black 
peace. My Uncle Robert will turn up again; 3 sheep of the family, that his mind was occupied, 
he always does.” 3 but with this very question of the family-income, 
“That is true, my son. I will not deny that } which seemed, to his sister, so large. 
Robert has given me many anxious sectenin’ A trifling matter had brought it before him; 
is of an erratic disposition. But his affection ; before one of the side-doors, there stood a tiny 
always brings him back to us. At my age, one} basket-wagon drawn by two diminuture black 
can forgive many faults for affection.” $ ponies. The whole aflair was simple in con- 
Allan lighted his father’s pipe and lingered, } struction and as costly as money could buy. 
talking of the shadows of the elms on the water } The harness was knobbed with gold; a delicate 
and the color of the sumac-bushes reddening } whip, the handle set with jewels, lay on the 
the woods. It was the habit of the Kennaird 3 seat. A little ‘‘tiger”’ in green-and-silver stood 
family to notice such things and to take pleasure ; by the head of the ponies, while a gigantic 
in them. Then, finding that his father’s face groom in the same dazzling livery, on a black 
had fallen into its usual placid thoughtful quiet, horse, waited behind. 
he thrust the advertisement into his pocket and ‘““Money! money! It is disgusting to see it 
left the library. thrust upon one in that vulgar way,’ grumbled 
Allan to himself. ‘‘ We Kennairds have enough 
CHAPTER II. to satisfy all necessary wants. But we are 
Tue grounds surrounding the house of Bishop } paupers beside the girl who owns that costly 
Kennaird—for that was now our good clergy-; toy. She knows it. Her father knows it. He 
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despises us as such. He sends out that silly 
child, wearing the livery of his money as much 
as his servants. Why should she not drive into 
the country, to see her old friends, like any other ; 
modest maidenly girl? Gold-mounted harness! } 
As if to say to every gaping village -loafer : 3 
‘This is the gold that was dug out of Red-Gulch 
Mine. This is the daughter of the bonanza- 
king.’”’ 

Such was the upper current of Mr. Allan 
Kennaird’s thought, as he looked out of the 
window at the unfortunate ponies and lackeys. 
Whether, in his deeper consciousness, there was 
not a mad wish to cover dollar for dollar with the 
owner of Red-Gulch Mine, whether the bonanza- 3 
king’s daughter was only a “silly child”? to him 
in his innermost heart, even he himself then 
scarcely knew. He turned impatiently and 
entered his mother’s room, the pretty little 
apartment where she sat in the morning, and 
where the whole family, from the bishop to Zack 
the errand-boy, came to consult her. Nobody 3 
ever suspected Mrs. Kennaird of managing her 
household. ‘It is a republic of which I am not 
even president,’’ she was wont to say. 

“Poor little unpractical me!’ she had called | 





herself when she was a girl; and her family, 
now that she was a matron with a line of gray 3 
in her soft brown hair, still chose to consider her ; 
as a delicate bit of porcelain, to be cherished 
as ornamental, but of no available use whatever. 
Yet the bishop daily came to her, with accounts 
of his dealing with the younger clergy; Allan 
had always poured out all his college-scrapes 
into her ear; housekeeper, cook, coachman, each 
absolute in his or her own domain, paid her 
the compliment of a daily consultation. Never 
did household move in such absolute harmony 
or order as this republic. There was, too, oddly 
enough, in every part of it, the mark of a single 
firm dominant will. 

Mrs. Kennaird was a plump partridge-like 
little woman, with gentle dark-blue eyes and a 
peculiar habit of listening to every remark with 
earnest attention and pausing a moment before she 
replied. Her auditor was inevitably pleased, 
he knew not why, and suddenly felt that himself 
and his words were of more importance than he 
had ever before believed. She was fond, too, 
of wearing soft glossless silk gowns, and of half 
hiding her pretty throat in clinging lace and 
India muslin, rather than stiff collars. 


2 
‘You are the very ideal of a mother,’”’ said 3 


Allan, as he threw himself down beside the low 
chair where she sat by the window. He was 


never tired of admiring her. Her surrounding 
‘was always dainty and picturesque; the window- 
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ledge beside her was filled with mignonette; 
the account-book in her hand was in an ivory 
case. Yet not a penny had been spent by any 
member of the household, that year, which was 
not entered in the neat firm lines of figures in 
this book; the very mignonette had its price 
and was set down. 

She pushed the book into its case. 

“Why, Allan, what are you doing here?”’ she 
said, taking up some white netting. 
was looking for you, just now. 
her.” 

‘‘Miss Boughton does not need me to amuse 
her,” said Allan, with boyish stiffness. ‘‘She— 
or, rather, the Red-Gulch Mine—has plenty of 
admirers.” 

His mother laughed. ‘I think you are 
unfair, Allan. Betty surely has charm enough 
to attract lovers beside her father’s millions— 
yourself, for instance. You were her sworn 
slave when you were fifteen, when John 
Boughton was a penniless lawyer.” 

“Oh, then—’ Allan stopped, with a sudden 
choking in his throat, and turned his head away. 

‘““My son!’? Mrs. Kennaird laid her hand on 
his shoulder, and, when he did not turn, put 
both arms about his neck and placed her soft 
cheek to his. ‘I suspect,” she whispered, ‘you 
are the same now as then, Allan, in your feeling 
for Betty. And in what is she different? She 
is much more worthy of love as a woman than 
she was as a child.” 

‘It is no longer a question between Betty and 
me, mother,”’ he said, rising and standing before 
her, flushed with excitement. ‘In old times, 
when we were together, it seemed to me as if 
we were alone in the world—just the one man 
and the one woman. I never told her in bare 
words that I loved her or wished to marry her. 
But she knew it! She knew that, in this life, 
we were alone together forever. But now—’ 

‘‘Well? ‘Now,’ Allan?” said his mother, 
gently. 

‘‘Now this detestable money comes between 
us. When I look at her, it is not Betty that 
I see, but the heiress of John Boughton’s 
millions.” , 

“But when she looks at you?” said Mrs. 
Kennaird, with an arch smile. 

‘‘She sees a poor young farmer, whose whole 
income would not pay the taxes on the house 
she lives in. Oh, she has learned that way of 
counting! No, mother—I have put Betty out 
of my heart. She is nothing to me now— 
nothing.” 

‘‘Has she put you out of hers?” his mother 
asked, with the same tender quizzical smile. 


‘* Margaret 
Betty is with 
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Allan grew pale; his eyes flashed. 

“Jt does not matter,’’ he said, resolutely. 
«If she even cared for me, as you hint, old John 
Boughton would never give her to a pauper. 
And I would never marry a woman whose 
millions would support me—lI have not yet sunk 
so low.” 

“No doubt you are right, Allan,” said Mrs. 
Kennaird, after her usual thoughtful pause; 
“no doubt you are right.” 

Allan stared at her for a moment, with a look 3 
of astonished disappointment. He had hoped 
for some other reply. Why had he talked to 





his mother but to be argued out of his belief? 5 
«There she comes,’ he said, with fresh heat. 
“Do you remember how she used to come run- 
ning through the woods, when she had ridden 3 
out on the street-car to spend the day with } 


Margery-—a slim little thing, in her cheap white 
gown and straw hat? 
Margaret was crossing the lawn, coming toward 
the house. Beside her, walked Miss Boughton, } 
in a carriage-dress of old-gold brocade, a we 

with stiff plumes set on her head. 

“She even chooses the color of gold for her § 
dress, to flaunt it in the eyes of the passers-by,” ; 
he ejaculated, angrily. ‘She and her father 
are both demented with their sudden fortune. 
I’ll have none of them.” 

“No doubt you are right,’ repeated his 3 
mother, quietly, once more, as the girls entered 3 
the hall. ‘Ah, Betty, my dcar—going? Can 
you not stay and take luncheon with us? Allan, 
I wish to sce you again, before you go to Hol- 
ton,” as Allan, after a stiif bow to Miss Boughton, 
turned to leave the room. 

Betty looked after him, quite forgetting wh 
answer his mother. She had startled fawn-like 3 
eyes, and they were as gricved now as those of ; 
a hurt baby. 

“Mr. Kennaird is hardly civil,” she said, 
turning them appealingly to his mother. “ He 
used to be very kind to me. Now everybody 
is kinder than he. No, I won’t stay to luncheon, 
thank you, Margery. You needn't take my hat; 
I think Colonel Godfrey will probably be waiting, 
at home, to play tennis with mc—or Mr. Schober, 
or Monsieur Vidal. There are so many men 
whom papa likes who come to play tennis with 
me, that I almost forget their names.’’ She 
paused, glancing sideway at her auditors to see 
the effect of her deep diplomacy. ‘‘ Now, your 
brother Allan never comes. He has not been in 
our house for months. We used to be very good 
friends. But nobody can expect to keep friends, 
if he treats them uncivilly and runs away from 
them in his own house, especially when other 


Look at her now.”’ 8 





} people are forever at their feet. 


~ A 


Now, can he, 
Mrs. Kennaird ?”’ , 

‘*T am sure Allan did not intend to be uncivil, 
my dear child,’ said Mrs. Kennaird, smiling 


and patting her hand as if she were a kitten. 


«But he has a great deal of important business 
to look after, and can give very little time to 
his sister's visitors.” 

“But I don’t think I should be classed as 


3 just one of ‘his sister’s visitors’!”’ passionately 


exclaimed the young lady. “I am— Well, 
indeed, Mrs. Kennaird,” she said, interrupting 
herself and blushing, her good-sense coming to 
her rescue, ‘‘I am used to receive now a good 
deal of attention just because I am _ papa’s 
daughter, and papa is an important man; and 
I don’t understand neglect, especially from old 
friends—and Allan was a friend of mine once,”’ 
her weak little mouth quivering again. 

‘‘He is so still, my dear. Allan is always 
faithful to all of his friends,’ said his mother, 
graciously. ‘So sorry you will not stay! We 
were so disappointed, too, that your papa could 
not come to dinner the other evening. The 
bishop had a few friends—eminent scientific 
men, scholars—and I thought Mr. Boughton 
might like to see and hear them informally. 
But business! business! Don’t let it engross 
him too much, my dear. Good-morning.”’ 

Margaret watched her friend drive off, and 
then turned into her mother’s room. 

‘‘ Betty has grown more weak and silly than 
ever, with this idea of her wealth. Don’t you 
think so, mamma? I think it would be very 
unfortunate for Allan to marry her.” 

‘Betty always had an empty little head, but 
her heart is all right,’ said Mrs. Kennaird. 
She did not answer the last of the remark. 

Meanwhile poor Betty crept into her triumphal 
chariot, feeling suddenly snubbed and small. In 
old times, the Boughtons had looked up to the 
Kennairds as immeasurably their superiors in 
social rank. During the last year, however, 
they had been elevated on a golden pillar far 
above the heads of all other people. Betty now 
felt herself sinking fast to her old level. She 
was, after all, only the daughter of a man who 
had gathered together many millions by a lucky 
chance. He understood nothing but business. 
The Kennairds lived in an atmosphere of lofty 
refinement. Scholars and scientific men were 
their companions: and Allan, ‘engrossed in 
important business,’’ looked down on her as one 
of the flock of his sister’s many visitors. ‘You 
can take the reins,’ she said, snappishly, to the 
page; ‘‘I don’t want to drive. I never want to 
drive again!’’ 
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CHAPTER III. may turn out. What has the man ever been but 

ALLAN waited. impatiently for his mother’s a dead-weight and a shame to all of his name?” 
parting words. He was angry and disappointed ; ‘*] would not say that,’ said Mrs. Kennaird, 
at her readiness to give up little Betty. The; mildly. ‘That is going too far. Under the 
women of the family, he remembered, never had ; family influence, he conducts himself decently ; 
appreciated Betty as he and his father had. but, away from it—” 
Women never did admire a beautiful girl, His} «1 don’t know who in the family can influence 
mother thought he “would be quite right to } ; him,” said Allan. ‘‘He rules my father as an 
give her up’! Why should he give her up? He } unselfish sensitive man can always be ruled by a 
was the equal of John Boughton in every point coarse and selfish one. Margery and I have 
but his wealth. And were a few paltry dollars } been trained to pay him absolute respect, and— 
to come between him and his happiness for life? Why, upon my word, mother, it must be you 
Could he not win a fortune, too? Or could he ; that he is afraid of!’ with a laugh and a caress- 
not take the girl without a penny and set her i ing touch on her arm. 
father at defiance? His mother little knew him } She shook her head and laughed. But the 
when she advised him to give her up. So he : tears rose suddenly to her eyes. She loosened 
fumed and raved to himself, growing more fixed } the lace about her throat. 
and clear in his purpose, and quite forgetting ‘It has been a heavy burden to carry!’ she 
that he had himself proposed to give up all hope. ; said, hastily. ‘‘For your father, I mean, of 
It did not occur to him that perhaps his mother 
had reckoned on just such a reaction, just such 
a course of argument and obstinacy. Who 
knows? 

At all events, he was now resolved to take his 
own way in future; to ask no advice; to give no 
more confidence. His mother, doubtless, would 


course, my dear.”’ 

‘‘When did he first come to you?”’ Allan said, 
with a startled look of surprise and sympathy. 
It was the first time in his life that he had ever 
known his mother to complain, and there was 
something—a passing momentary look—in her 
smiling face that told of trouble endured and con- 
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wish to continue the subject. Women never } cealed until it was more than she had strength 


knew when a question was closed. He turned} to hide any longer. But, before the question 
to go into her room, with a scowl of angry sus- { was farmed, she was the same gentle placid little 
picion on his usually good-humored face. Love } woman as before. 
and despair only could have made Allan so “Transparent as a baby!’ thought Allan. 
unjust to his mother. Unpractical she might be, 3} ‘*The idea of mother concealing anything! 
as her family thought, and totally lacking in all ; When did he come to you, dear?” he said again. 
worldly wisdom. But she was never garrulous, “The year after we were married. Your 
never spoke the word too much. $ father had only his salary then, eight hundred 
When Allan again entered her morning-room, ; a year; but we lived very comfortably, he and 
she was looking out of the window with a face} baby and I, till Robert came to us for the visit 
so grave that he felt that weightier matters than} of a week. He staid twentyfour years. He 
poor little Betty occupied her mind. drank heavily at first. It was eight or ten years 
“Your father, Allan, has consulted you about ; before your father cured him of that weakness. 
your Uncle Robert,” she began, as soon as he ? He would not send him to an asylum, even in 
had closed the door. ‘‘ What does he propose to } his worst attacks of delirium. He shared his 
do?” ; income with him, half and half; even after your 
‘Advertise for him. Ido it most unwillingly. } prandfather made your father his heir, Robert 
For my part, I should be thankful never to hear 3 has had half. During the later years of his life, 
from bim again.” His recent irritation made ‘he has given up liquor altogether; but twice he 
him, perhaps, more vengeful just now than he } has forged your father’s name, and oftener than 
would otherwise have been, against the family }that—oh, do not ask me, Allan!” she cried, 
scapegrace. rising, her old face suffused with blushes like a 
Mrs. Kennaird looked at him steadily, with a3 girl’s. ‘Robert Kennaird has disgraced his 
trace of speculation in her gentle eyes. ‘ You name in every foul and vulgar way in which he 
must obey your father, Allan. If, indeed, he } } could be tempted, and yet his brother believes in 
had left the whole business of inquiry to your ; him. It is true, he does not know the half of 
own discretion? Your dear father is not a3 his misdoings; I have hid them from him. He 
business-man. He does not look at the matter} was the happier for believing in him. Why 
as you would.” should he not be happy?’ ‘with a shrug and 
“TI look at it as disgrace to us, however it } smile. 
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«Why did you keep him here, mother?” 3 

“T told you just now. As long as he was 
under the family influence, he was measurably 
controlled. At least, we were not openly dis- 
graced.” 

“Tsee.”’ Allan looked at his mother thought- 
fully. Was there more than he had yet sup- 
posed? Was it really she who had shouldered 
this mass of selfishness, lust, and crime, and car- $ 
ried it bravely all these years to keep the family 3 
in peace and their name from dishonor? 

“Have you any idea what mischief he is at 
now?” he asked, suddenly. ‘For, as-for murder 3 
or suicide, that is all nonsense.”’ 3 

Mrs. Kennaird did not answer directly. She 
sat, silently looking out of the window, so long 
that, thinking she had not heard him, he 
repeated the question. Even then she answered 
slowly and reluctantly, not looking at him. 3 

“He has often declared his intention of going 
to South America and living there, unwatched 3 
by gospelmongers, as he called your father.” : 

“You’ve hit it, mother! That is exactly what } 
he has done! The life there would just suit him. § 
Plenty of rum; dare-devils, and as little law 3 
and order as he chose. 
pleasant ! 
again.” 

Allan turned to go out. Mrs. Kennaird 
stopped him. ‘What will you do about the 
advertisement, my son?” 

“Oh, I had forgotten that. If I put it in, my § 
father may trace him and induce him to return.” 
He hesitated. ‘Pll not do it, mother. The mat- 
ter has been put in my hands; I’ll stop all ; 
search here.’’ 3 

“As you think best, my son.” She sank 
down in her chair and took up her work with a 3 
long-drawn breath, as if a heavy weight had 
been lifted from her. ‘‘ For a little while, then, 
we are safe, 
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May he find the land $ 
I hope I may never see his face } 


” 


5 
she said. ; 
Allan, when he left her, wondered vaguely } 
why his mother, so late, had broken her long } 
silence and told him of his uncle’s actual crime. ; 
Could there be any especial risk in dragging 3 
him to light just now? But no! the innocent | 
little mother was not capable of any scheming. } 
At all events, the advertisement should not } 
appear. 3 

Five minutes later, the bishop hurried into the 
Toom. He was a nervous little man, and man- 
aged to upset his wife’s sewing-basket as he ; 
came. 

“My dear, Allan tells me that he has a con- 
viction that poor Robert has gone away, quite 
out of the country.” 

“To Australia?’ 


$ smile. 
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“Not at all. To South America. 
earth put Australia in your head ?”’ 

“TI don’t know. It was South America, I 
remember.”’ Mrs. Kennaird stooped to pick up 
the scattered spools. 

“God forbid he should go to Australia. There 
would be no chance of reaching him there. 
From Brazil, now, he could return—poor prod- 
igal.”” , 

“Oh, yes, he could return,’’ said his wife, 
quietly. 

‘‘Bob had plenty of money?” 

‘He had just drawn his allowance, the day 
before he went to Holton.” 

“Certainly, I remember. Well, he will be 
comfortable, then—for a time, at least, poor fel- 
low.”’ 

The door opened, and a laughing face was 
thrust in. ‘May I come?” cried a shrill 
voice, and, at the bishop’s prompt ‘Certainly, 
you are always welcome, my dear,” a diminutive 
young lady skipped in, her arms full of flowers. 
The first impression she produced was of a mist 
of flowing sunbright hair and a perpetual radiant 
Very few people looked any further. 

“‘Give me down those vases, please, bishop,” 
she chirped, and, kneeling, strewed the floor 
about her with fragrant blossoms. ‘ihe bishop, 
whose temperament made him find keen enjoy- 
ment in beauty and youth, wetched her with a 


pleased smile on his withered face. 


Mrs. Kennaird, glancing at her, said dryly: 


3 “T wish, Anna, you would allow me to fill the 


vases in this room and on the bishop’s table. It 
has been my duty for many yearg”’ 

‘‘Dear me!’ Anna cried. ‘1 did not mean to 
I’m always making mistakes! I 
thought it seemed a fitting work for the youngest 
member of the family. I did not know you had 
any sentiment in the matter, Mrs. Kennaird; it 
is such a trifle.” 

“Tut! tut! Of course it’s a trifle! Don’t cry, 
Anna,” interposed the bishop. ‘Why don’t 
you speak to the child, Letty?” 

Mrs. Kennaird’s color rose, but she stitched 
away without raising her eyes. 

“Finish arranging the flowers to-day, Anna,” 
she said; ‘then you will find your own work 
waiting for you.” 


intrude. 


Anna rose. ‘Have you heard from dear Mr. 
Robert yet?”’ she asked, fixing her eyes on Mrs. 
Kennaird. They were very large and very 
piercing light eyes, which always seemed to find 
their focus in the innermost mind of the person 
to whom she spoke. 

It was the bishop who answered: ‘We 
believe that he has gone to South America, 
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You will miss him, my dear. He is very fond { be solved in time, but Anna’s roses should not 
of you, Anna.” stay in the room a moment longer. 

‘‘He is the best friend I have on earth,’’ she 
cried, clasping her hands. ‘It was owing to CHAPTER IV. 


him that I have my home here. ‘ My roof shall Wuen George Kennaird, the father of the 
be yours, you poor little orphan,’ he said to me. } hishop and Robert, died, a few years before our 
‘You shall sit at my table, and my people shall ; story begins, he left, as our readers will already 
be your people.’”’ have gathered, the whole of his fortune to his 
‘Just like Robert, the most generous fellow!” {son Joseph, cutting off the scapegrace with a 
said the bishop, enthusiastically. S shilling. ‘‘Robert,” he expressly stated in his 
But Anna’s eyes were still fixed on Mrs. Ken-} wilt, «has already squandered more than twice 
naird’s immovable face. ‘* Do you know that he ; his portion. I can do nothing more for him.” 
has gone to South America, madam?” she said. ; The bishop—not then a bishop, but a poor 
“The bishop and my son are of that opinion,” } clergyman— immediately divided the income 
Mrs. Kennaird replied, threading her needle. } accruing from his new estate, as he had divided 
“You had better go to your copying now. } his salary, with his brother. That he did not give 
You have neglected it for several days.” 3 him the principal at once was only owing to the 
The bishop scarcely waited for the door to} fact which even his simple-minded credulity 
close behind her. perceived: that, with such a sum in hand, 
“Why are you so sharp with the poor little} Robert would go to perdition straightway. 


5 
At the same time, he bought a farm near the 


thing, Letty?” he exclaimed. ‘It really at 
not matter when that copying is done.” city in which he lived, and placed his son Allan 


“Why, you yourself, Joseph,’ replied his § on it. ‘The lad has no head for books, for 
wife, gently, “preached to us, yesterday, that } the law, or the ministry; but he has a natural 
‘each of us should have an appointed place and 3 aptitude for farming,” he told his wife, quite 


work, and do our duty in it.’ Now, I only wish } unconscious that she had been instilling these 
to know what are Miss Frazier’s place and work, facts into his own brain for months. 


here or anywhere. When Robert, as he said, Allan’s land lay along a rich valley and 
discovered her, starving and friendless, he asked § wooded hills which bordered the Ohio River. 
that I should employ her as a seamstress; ther } Ona high plateau overlooking the water, was the 
he found she could write a fair hand, and made ; house—a comfortable old mansion of brick, with 
her your copyist. Now she assumes the place of many porches and gables, set in the midst of 
a daughter of the house. She called herself, just orchards and gardens. There was a room which 
now, ‘the youngest member of the family,’ She 3 the foolish fellow had actually fitted up, a year 
is at least two years older than Margery: she’s 3 ago, as a lady’s-boudoir, even to the dainty 
twentytwo, if she is a day.” writing-desk with its paper and pens and seal 
“Nonsense! she’s a mere child,” said the} engraved with “Betty.” 
bishop, sharply. ‘‘ Well, settle your woman’s- He had been so sure! 
squabbles as you please—do not disturb me with} Then came the sudden success of the Red- 
them. The girl is an embodied pleasure in the} Gulch Mine, in which Boughton was chief 
house—always cheerful and laughing. ‘I do like } owner; his gain was counted by millions; and 
to see a bright gay face about.” Betty receded, like a mounting star, up out of 
And, with a rebuking glance into his wife’s} Allan’s reach or even hope. The little room 
anxious countenance, he marched off victoriously. 3 was locked up now, and even the windows 
The tears rushed to her eyes. ‘He forgets! } barred—given up to dust and darkness. 
She is young, and I have carried his burden for One morning, a week later than her last visit 
thirty years.” to Margaret, Miss Boughton, with her father, 
She refreshed herself by a fit of angry crying, $ drove along the river-road which bordered 
and then looked up—alert, a new startling} Allan’s land. Monsieur Vidal sat with Betty, 
thought in her face. while Colonel Godfrey and her father occupied 
“This creature knows that Robert did not} the driver’s-seat. Godfrey was an old friend 
leave the country; and she knows that I know} of Mr. Boughton’s, who had gained his title 
it.” fighting on the Southern side during the war. 


She paused—bafiled, confounded—a moment. ; He was now a large wheat-grower in Minnesota. 
Then she took up the vases, threw the flowers ‘““Very pretty land,”’ he said, nodding toward 
out of the. window, and went out to cut others. ; Allan Kennaird’s meadows; ‘and an unusually 
The terrible problem before her could wait to } well-kept farm. Whose is it?” 
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«Young man named ‘Kennaird,’”’ replied : 
Mr. Boughton. ‘Son of a clergyman who was 
made bishop about a year ago. Very clever lad. 
Ife had some hope once in this quarter,” jerk- 
ing his head back toward Betty, his back being 
turned toward her. ‘‘I should not have objected 
then—I rather liked the lad; but now— Well, 
you know how it is, Godfrey: Betty is my only 
child, and I think she is entitled to look high } 


ee 


tries to gain treasure.’ And so on; but I don’t 


* want to go to Paris!’’ clasping her hands over 


her head, with a pretty yawn. ‘The face so framed 
in the tapering dimpled arms was the fairest in 
the world, her father thought, looking at the 
shell-tints of the delicate cheeks, the ripe red 
mouth, the dark gleaming innocent eyes. 
‘Princess! Why not? But no. Those Italian 
fellows are Roman Catholics!” Mr. Boughton 


when she settles in life.” thought, firm in his loyalty to his little meeting- 
“Undoubtedly.”” The two men had lowered { house. ‘Some of those manly young English- 

their voices, which instantly attracted Miss ; men, now? A coronet would not misbecome 

Betty’s attention. She turned one little pink g that pretty little head with its mass of curls. 

ear toward them, and, in spite of the clatter of } And a man might be manly and honest and kind, 

the horses’ hoofs and the gay gossip which she } after all, even if he were an Englishman and 

kept up with M. Vidal, managed to hear every } bore a title.’ 

word, 
“You will have trouble, Boughton,’ the} night; but Betty, too, watched the night out, 

colonel said. ‘ You will be beset by adventurers } tossing on her hot pillow. 

and men of fashion, who count on marrying 


‘¢ «Duchess,’ ‘Countess,’ ”? she whispered to 
money as their first stroke of business in life. } herself, burying her burning face in her hands 
You must be on your guard.” 


; and laughing. ‘‘ What an absurd creature I am! 

Boughton nodded. ‘You need not be uneasy. } But why not? Every bonanza-king’s daughter 
I know that sort of fellow.” marries abroad, no matter how hideous she is, 
“Yet you ought to do the best you can for} and I am not ascarecrow! And, if your friends 
her. Take her to Europe. See how many } at home snub you and turn their backs on you—” 


”» 


5 
Mr. Boughton sat long, smoking his pipe, that 
; 


American girls ere countesses, duchesses. even } She raised herself on her elbow and beat the 
higher, if they are satisfied with Continental } pillow fiercely. “If Allan had a title now, papa 


titles.”’ 

“T don’t intend to sell my daughter to some 
miserable titled fortune-hunter!’’ replied Bough- 
ton, irritably. ‘She is all I have, Godfrey.” 

“There is no selling; neither are they miser- 
able adventurers, but men of rank and with, § 
heartily in love, no doubt, with the bright} 
American girls—whom they would not marry, 3 
however, if they had not money enough to cover } 

their want of rank.’’ 

' “I don’t like the idea,” 
gruffly. 

“Consider it, at any rate. A woman’s life, as 
the wife of a British peer or Italian prince, is 
lifted out of much of the care and vulgarity 
which every American woman, as mother and } 
housekeeper, encounters. Why should not our 
Betty be lifted up to it?” 

Mr. Boughton whipped up his grays viciously 
and made no reply. That night, however, he 
asked Betty suddenly how she would like to 
spend the winter in Paris, adding immediately 
that he had no intention whatever of taking her 
there. ‘I’m not going to hawk my wares about 
Europe,” he grumbled, lighting his cigar. 

““*Wares,’ papa? What kind of a merchant 
are you?” said Betty, laughing. ‘You put me 
in mind of the ‘Arabian Nights’: ‘Sinbad packed 
his jewels on a camel and set forth to far coun- 


said Boughton, 





would be satisfied. But he hasn’t. Oh, what a 
mudd@le of a world it is!’”” She laughed to her- 
self again with a sob, and lay down, still smil- 
ing. But Russian princes and English dukes 
quite filled the poor little head and drove Allan 
into the dark outside. 

Colonel Godfrey had planted his seed in fruit- 
ful soil. Two weeks later, he, being then in 
Chicago, picked up a Western newspaper, and 
found that ‘Mr. John Boughton, owner of the 
Red-Gulch Mine in Nevada, was called by 
important business-interests to London, and 
would sail next month, in the ‘ Scythia.’” 

“Poor little Betty! I hope he takes her with 
him, and gives her a chance for promotion,” 
thought the colonel, not suspecting how powerful 
his own hints had been. 

Miss Betty, as soon as the final decision was 
made, called to take Margery out driving with 
her. It was ‘‘as well that people who snubbed 
her’’ should know the brilliant career before her, 
and that at once. 

‘Going to London? In the ‘Scythia 
repeated sedate Margaret, astonished. ‘It is 
very sudden, Elizabeth.” 

‘‘Oh, papa is always sudden, you know. He 
carries on the affairs of the family as he carries 
on his business: with a series of kangaroo-leaps. 
Poor little ‘me’ has to hop alongside. ‘ Pack 
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your kit, Betty,’ he said, ‘and prepare for} turned the same calm smiling gaze on Betty. 
marching-orders. Buy no new frocks or folde-} +‘ You will probably marry—or, I should say, 
rols. Worth can fit you out in Paris.’ That’s } perhaps, form an alliance—there, and become, 
his way.” yourself, ‘a foreign potentate’?”’ i 
‘It’s not a bad way, altogether,’’ said Marga- Betty’s eyes blazed angrily. ‘And, if they 
ret, with a half-sigh Worth-ward filling her staid } did think it probable, it is only because they rate 
bosom. ‘But you will be very lonely there, } me higher than you rate me, Margery—or those 
child, in that great England, ruled off into so } who have professed to be my friends so long.” 
many castes and sets, and you, a poor little “Don’t lose your temper, dear Elizabeth,” 
American, knowing nobody. Papa has some 3 said Margaret, gently. 
friends and correspondents. He might give Betty made no reply for a few moments. She 
your father letters. But they are scientific men } was an affectionate little woman at heart, and 
or clergymen, and I do not know that Mr. $ had no intention of quarreling with her friend ; 
Boughton—”’ but Colonel Godfrey's plan for her certainly took 
‘“‘It would not suit at all,” said Betty, decid- } now suddenly a reality and force in her mind 
edly. ‘‘ Besides, it really will not. be necessary,’’ } which it never had before. Why should the Ken- 
her dimpled chin giving a toss. ‘My father’s 3 nairds not only neglect her, but laugh at her? 
comings and goings are matters of public moment. “T assuredly do intend to go to Europe,” she 
My only fear is that we shall be run down with 3 said, presently, not without some quiet dignity. 
society. 1 hear that, when one of the American } ‘And, if papa’s business-connections or his 
bonanza-kings goes to Europe, he is beset as if } money shall bring us among nice people, I shall 
he were a foreign potentate.”’ try to make new friends for myself who will not 
Margaret, who was a large fair tranquil } ridicule’me.” 
woman, looked down on the fluttering little creat- ‘‘Nonsense, Elizabeth. Who ridicules you?” 
3 
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ure with an amused smile, but said nothing. was Margaret's calm reply. 

Betty began to grow angry, like a bee that has The drive ended in discomfort and strained 
buzzed in vain against an impenetrable bright ; politeness. Miss Kennaird was no better assist- 
pane of glass. } ant to her brother, in his suit, than sisters are 

‘Some of my father’s friends,’ she said, her } wont to be. 
voice high and rapid, ‘‘men who, I suppose, Betty drove home, eager and impatient to start 
know all about European courts, are so foolish {on her journey. She “had delicacy enough to 
as to say that I will be made very welcome there. shrink from crossing the Atlantic, to exhibit 
They do not value me as you, Margaret, and—} herself in the matrimonial market, if she had 
and some of your family—seem to. They proph- } looked at the matter in that light. But she was 
esy that—” i going to marry a prince or nobleman, in order 

“Well? ‘That—’” >to make Allan Kennaird wretched for life— 

“That I will stay there.” which was quite another thing—and a purpose 

“Oh, I understand.” Margery’s heart gave; that thrilled her, just now, with delight. 
an indignant throb for Allan's sake, but she? [TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Wer he is, and willful too, 
With a bonny bright-blue eye, 
And a crown of golden curls 
Een the sunbeams cannot vie ; 
And, with royal mandate, he 
Rules his house, and all his court 
Humbly bow to his decree, 
Heart and hand and word and thought. 


Will he have the crimson rose, 
Bathed in beauty’s purest blushes? 

To the tree whereon it grows, 
Straight each willing vassal rushes, 


All the robins sing their best, 
Should he chance to pass their way, 
Smooth their plumage, raise their heads, 
Trill a merry roundelay. 
And, at night, the angel Sleep 
Comes, with Dreamland in her train, 
While the stars a vigil keep 
Till the morning breaks again. 


Does he deign to lift his voice? 
Silence reigns, that all may hear— 

Pearls and rubies from his lips 
Would not count as half so dear. 
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FORTUNE’S FAVORS. 


BY EMILY LENNOX. 


“I THINK you are the worst ingrate I ever 
knew, Vandergrift,” was the parting observation 
of a gentleman who was leaving his friend at the 
street-corner, one soft May morning. 

“I don’t know how ,you make that out,” 
Vandergrift responded, throwing away a half- 
smoked cigar. 

Horace Vandergrift tired of everything before 
it was half.done. 

“Well,” said his friend, briskly, ‘‘ you have 
the world at your feet, and now you want the 
moon. For heaven’s sake, find something to do. 
If you only had an object in life, you would not 
always be so bored—something or somebody 
to spend your money on. Why the deuce don’t 
you get married ?” 

“Ah,”’ said Vandergrift, with a disdainful shrug, 
“now that you have reached that subject, I may 
as well be going.” 

With: a nonchalant air, he nodded to his 


friend and walked away, saying to himself: } 


“They all want to slip that noose about my 
neck. 
alone ?”’ 

He was a handsome man—tall, shapely, and 
possessing that air of elegance which is a rarer 
and even more enviable gift than mere physical 
beauty. 

“Fortune, signore?’’ said a sweet voice at 
his elbow. ‘Only five cents!”’ 

Vandergrift turned, and saw a little girl of 
twelve, budding into the early womanhood of 
southern countries. Her large eyes were raised 
with a soft pleading expression, and the glossy 
braids of dark hair wound about her small head 
gave her the look of a child-Madonna. 

“You tell fortunes, then?” said Vandergrift, 
his hand stealing mechanically into his pocket. 

“TI? No,’ she replied, with a smile which 
showed « row of beautiful white teeth. ‘It is 
the birds, signore.”” 

Then Vandergrift perceived, just outside the 
curbstone, a churlish-looking man, with a bit 
of twisted rattan in one hand, standing beside 
a little canvas table that supported a birdcage. 
On the top of this cage was arranged a long 
perch, on which were crowded a number of 
chubby paroquets, pluming their feathers in the 
bright sunshine. Below, was a long box or tray, 
filled with differently-colored slips of paper 


I wonder why they can't let a fellow } 


‘ folded to a small size, and a little ladder reached 
from the perch down to the tray. 

‘Five cents,’’ signore,’’ the girl continued, 

urgently, ‘and the birds will tell your fortune.” 


Vandergrift paid the money. The sullen 


‘That is it,” said the girl, nodding pleasant}y, 
while the man let the paroquet climb up the 
: ladder to its perch again. ‘ Plcase read, signore.”’ 
; Vandergrift opened the paper, and, to Lis 


$ astonishment, read: 
s 


3 & PLANET OF THE FortUNE oF A DisconTENTED 
; BacHELonr : 
;  ‘* Be not impatient or dissatisfied because your 
} lot is not what you would have it: your joys all 
lie in the future. Be contented, and you will 
; find more pleasure in life than you hope for. 
’ But you must marry. Your happiness depends 
upon it, though you need not concern yourself 
}as to how that is to come about, for it was all 
S arranged for you before you were born. Your 
} star is a lucky one; riches and honor will follow 
} you to the grave. But you have a bad temper, 
} and ought to control it. If sickness overtake 
you, fear not: you will live till you are eighty- 
} two years of age.” 
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“T hope it is pleasant, signore,”’ the girl said, 
’ softly, in his ear. 
“Very !” replied Vandergrift, laconically. ««1— 


I believed— But pshaw! Who trained those 


9) 


birds—your father 

He nodded toward the sulky old man, as he 
spoke, and the girl’s face suddenly assumed a 
look of disdain. 

‘‘He is not my father,” she said, quickly, with 
a fine scorn which did not escape Vandergrift's 
ears. ‘It was he who trained them, though.” 

“They are very amusing,” he said, watching 
the paroquets, that screamed frantically if he 
attempted to touch them. ‘How much they 
know! Could you show them toa little friend 
of mine? He lives up—well, never mind 
where he lives. Could you come to my house, 
to-morrow, and bring the birds? My little 
friend will be there.’ 
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The girl turned in an uncertain way to speak ; to herself, when it suddenly occurred to her that 
to the bird-trainer, who answered her curtly in she might earn a few pennies to buy bread ond 
Italian. a night’s lodging. She could sing. 

‘‘He says it will be a dollar, signore,” she} Presently, a sweet tremulous voice drifted 
said, doubtfully ; faintly over the bustle and noise of the street, as 

‘Very well,’ Vandergrift replied. ‘You may Marietta tried the effect of a little Italian song. 
come. There is my address,” he continued, } It was a lullaby she used to sing to Beppo when 
handing her a card. ‘ Don’t disappoint me.” he was a baby, long before their dear parents 

He lingered a moment to watch the birds, then } died of cholera and left them alone in Milan. 
nodded to the little girl, and was gone. Marietta } Pietro had brought them over to America, prom- 
looked after him wistfully till a sharp rap on 3 ising to care for them like his own children— 
her shoulder made her start back. } and to think how he had treated them! 

“You are losing customers,’’ the bird-trainer : Marietta sang on, with one slender hand 

$ 


growled. ‘Attend to your business.” ; extended. No pennies had been dropped in it 


5 
It was dreary work for her, standing there all} yet; but suddenly there was a parting in the 
day long, uttering her monotonous appeal. She ; crowd, and a gentleman, with a handsome boy 
was tired, and she hated it. Pictro was not} of six or seven, dressed in black velvet, paused 


kind to her, and she was very lonely. ; near her. 
“Ah!” she sighed, in her inmost heart, “1s “There!” cried the boy, excitedly. ‘Uncle 
am glad Beppo was never found! I felt very } Horace, there!’ 
wretched when I lost him that day in the street, } ‘Hallo!’ exclaimed Vandergrift, looking at 
and thought I should never see him again; but ’ Marictta in surprise. ‘Aren't you the little 
perhaps some kind lady took him in, or the dear ; girl who was here yesterday with the birds? 
God Himself! Pietro would have beaten him—it } Why didn’t you come this morning? Raffaello 
is better so.” 
They went home carly, for it proved a dull “Qh, sir!’ cried Marietta, eagerly, ‘I lost 
day, and the bird-traincr was not pleased with ¢ your card and—and we couldn't. 
the result. He was cross, and Marietta trem-} so angry—he beat me, and—and—” 
bled when he spoke. ; 


} was very much disappointed.” 


Pietro was 


She paused suddenly, her cyes fixed upon the | 
“Where did you put that gentleman’s} child whom Mr. Vandergrift held by the hand. 
address?"’ he asked, suddenly, his rough voice; ‘‘ Beppo!” she cried, throwing her arms about 
making even the soft Italian syllables sound ‘the boy. ‘Beppo, don’t you know your Mari- 
harsh. Marietta felt in the bosom of her ctta?”’ 
dress—the card was gone! ; Yes, yes!’’ the little fellow answered. “I 
“‘T have lost it!’ she exclaimed, in abject ter- i knew you when you sang ‘Dorme pure’! Uncle 
ror. ‘Oh, Pietro, I did not mcan to. Pietro, § Horace, it is my sister!’ 
oh, dear Pictro, please don’t beat me!’ “Oh, Beppo!” she continued, hugging him 
Ife answered her with an oath, and, seizing her} ecstatically. ‘I hunted for you everywhere! 
rudely by the arm, put his rattan to the basest } Why did you run away from me, that day of the 
use he could upon her frail body, growling out } parade?”’ 
curses on the child who wished to rob him of the Vandergrift stood by, amazed. What would 
chance to obtain a dollar without working. his sister say? She had adopted the littie 
Poor Marietta! She slunk away to her } Italian vagrant he had found crying in the 
wretched pallet, that night, sore and tearful. § streets, a year ago. What would she say to 
Pietro drank himself into insensibility, and, $a sister of the foundling? He did not know; 
when morning dawned, it was a comfort to find but he questioned the children, and made up 
him snoring stupidly. She stole away without his mind that Marictta should spend that night 
her breakfast, to search for the card, as he had $ at least beneath Mrs. Alexander’s roof. * 
bidden her, on the pain of another beating. $ Vandergrift’s sister was a childless widow of 
There could hardly have been a more fruitless middle age, yct tender and maternal by real 
quest than hunting for a gentleman’s visiting-} instinct. She took Marietta in without demur. 
card in the streets of a great city. Marietta 
could not find it, yet she dared not go home. 
She lingered about the spot where she had met 
Vandergrift on the previous morning till the day } the threatened conscquence of his ill-treatment 
wore on and night approached. She had not had 3 of the children that he had run away, no one 
a@ mouthful to eat, and had begun to cry softly $ knew where, 


“It would be a shame to separate them, 
Horace,’’ she said, some time afterward, when 
Pictro had been hunted up, and so terrified by 








LOVE’S RESURRECTION. 





“TI thought that would be the end,” said 
Vandergrift, with an amused smile: ‘ you want 
to keep them both, Martha. Well, Iam willing. I 
am off for China, this summer, you know; and 
I shall, very probably, be gone four or five years. 
You can open an orphan-asylum, if you like.” 

So Marietta found a home with her brother— 
a happy luxurious home, where the name of 
Horace Vandergrift was often spoken; but the 
years slipped away one by one, and he was still 
a wanderer in foreign lands. 

Perhaps he might have ended his days in the 
Far East, if a sad calamity had not turned his 
face homeward: a cable-telegram reached him 
at Cabul, and he learned that his sister—Mrs. 
Alexander—was very ill. 

He hurried home; but she had been buried 
already two weeks, and he met only a tall 
beautiful girl, who greeted him half doubtfully 
as “Uncle Horace,” and a fine strikingly hand- 
some boy, whom everybody knew as ‘ Raffaello 
Alexander.”’ 

It was natural that Vandergrift should at once 
domesticate himself in his sister's house. After 
all, it was pleasant to have a home—especially 
one like this, where everything moved so easily. 
Vandergrift often wondered how it was that mat- 
ters were so well managed. 

Six months slipped by unheeded—when, one 
day, Marietta came to him, and, after a little 
hesitation, said : 

“«T—I don’t think I ought to stay here any 
longer, Uncle Horace.” 
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LOVE’S.RES 


BY FLORENCE 


I coutp not tell how long d slept ; 
I well remembered those who wept, 
As they their last watch o’er me kept. 


And how I longed one face to see, 
Or know if he would weep for me— 
Yet well I knew this might not be. 


And I recalled death’s cruel pain, 
And how life strove, but strove in vain, 
And then sweet rest and peace again. 


It might have been one year or ten, 
As time is told by living men, 
Since I had lain as I was then: 


I had not dreamed in that straight bed, 
I'd only lain there still and dead— 
The world moved on above my head. 


When instinct live within me woke, 
And all the pent-up silence spoke, 
And sudden light about me broke, 


And people passed me to and fro, 
Some stopped, whom I knew long ago. 
“* Whose grave is this?” ‘I do not know.” 
Vou. XCIII.—6. 
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‘‘Not stay here, child?” 

«Everybody says it isn’t proper. You know, 
I am not your own niece, and—I can’t explain— 
you must understand—”’ 

She paused. Horace Vandergrift was silent ; 
but he took her slim little hand and marked how 
it trembled. 

‘‘ Marietta,”” he said, half dreamily, “if you 
were only in love with me now, we could end 
our little story like a romance.” 

He looked up, and saw a sudden flush of color 
in her face. 

«Do you think, dear,”’ he added, softly, ‘that, 
if you tried to love me, you could ever be happy 
as my wife?” 

She moved quickly toward him, with her 
hands extended. 

“I could be happy now,” she answered, 
very softly. <‘‘I have always loved you, from 

that day when you had your fortune told by 

ugly old Pietro’s trained birds. I prayed 
then that your life and mine might never be 
separated.”’ 

Vandergrift took her in his arms and kissed 
her. 

“And you,” he said, ‘I love you with my 
whole soul. From this moment, I am more than 
ever a discontented bachelor. I shall never be 
satisfied until you are my wife.” 

But that came soon afterward, and Horace 
; Vandergrift gratefully acknowledges her love 
i and companionship as the chief of all Fortune's 
? Favors. 
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g And one of those who stopped cried: ‘‘ See: 
What strangest flower*can this be ?”" 


And then I knew the flow’r was me. 


The night grew dark as was the grave, 
Without one ray of brightness, save 
What light the brooding dark clouds gave. 


I knew him as I had not slept— 
Knew why I from my grave had crept: 
To kiss my love, who knelt and wept, 


And clasped my grave, and kissed the sod, 
And moaned: ‘Oh, sweet, I would to God 
I lay there too, a senseless clod !"’ 


I laid my face against his cheek, 
And strove and strove, but could not speak. 
Must I, in life, as death be weak ? 


**O Love! O Love!” T strove to cry. 
“*See: now I kiss you—this is I.” 
He heard: for on his breast I lie. 


Content—we never more need part ; 
Dying, this time, upon his heart, 
And, dying thus, feel not death's smart. 











EVERY-DAY DRESSES, 


BY EMILY H. 


No. 1—Is a walking-costume, for a young lady. 
The gown is of ladly’s-cloth in any self-color. 
The underskirt is kilted in wide plaits all 


GARMENTS, Erc. 


MAY. 


forming a short puffed drapery. For the corsage 
either a round waist or a short basque, with tight 
coat-sleeves and high standing collar; the collar 
and cuffs of velvet to match. The jacket for 
outdoor-wear is of Astrakhan-cloth either to 
match the gown or of seal-brown, which goes 
with everything. The jacket is demi-fitting, 
{and fastens in front with an under-flap.. High 
collar of fhe same fur. Toque and muff to 
‘match. Eight yards of cloth for the gown. The 
3 quantity of Astrakhan-cloth will be determined 
‘by the width of the goods. Of fiftytwo-inch 








around, and mounted on to a yoke; the kilts? 


are taped underneath, to keep them in place. 
if preferred, the kilting may be mounted upon 
a foundation-skirt of silk or alpaca; but this 
makes a heavier skirt. The over-drapery forms 
a long apron-front, laid in plaits across the front 
at the waist, draped high at the sides, the back 


3 
4 
cloth, one and three-quarters to two yards ot ght 
to be enough. 
No. 2—Is a pelisse for the street, made of 
myrtle-green velveteen, trimmed with beaver- 


fur, grebe or gray-fox fur. The pelisse is made 
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the length of the skirt. The fronts are plain, the ; the bodice. It forms a long pointed apron-front, 
right side cut to fasten over on the lett, lapping } looped high on one side, where it is ornamented 
diagonally. The fur trimming forms the collar, 3 by two rosettes of velvet or satin ribbon. The 
aud is continued across the breast and down the ; opposite side is not draped as high. The front 
elge of the pelisse. The sleeves are fulled on ’ crosses diagonally from right to left, the revers, 

collar, and cuffs trimmed with velvet or satin. 
Tight coat-sleeves, slightly fulled at the shoulders. 
Eight to ten yards of double-fold material, three- 
< quarters of a yard of velvet. the rosettes or long 
: loops with ends, of ribbon, from three to four 
yards, will be required. 
No. 4—Is a house-dress, of dotted or small- 
figured delaine, flannel, or mohair. The chem- 
isette and front-of the skirt are of surah to 
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top of the arm and wide at the hand, trimmed ; 
with the fur. Muff to match. Hat of felt, faced } 
with velvet to match, trimmed with plush and} 
wings. Twelve yards of velveteen, four and a 
half yards of fur trimmirg. The pelisse should 
be made with a quilted silk lining, or else inter- 
lined with flannel. 

No. 83—Is a costume of pin-striped woolen, 
made with a polonaise. The underskirt is plain, 
with the edge cut in small points and bound with 
braid; these points fall over the under-hem or 
facing of the goods. The polonaise has a French } match the prevailing color of the material. 
back—one seam down the middle. The stripes $ Collar, cuffs, and half-vest are of velvet matching 
are arranged to form a point, as may be seen in {the surah. The back drapery falls in straight 
the illustration. The fullness of the skirt of the ; kilt-plaits, sewed into the pointed basque-back. 
polonaise is allowed between the seams forming Fight to ten yards of single-width material, 
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No. 5. 


two yards of surah, three-quarters of a yard { for a girl of eight years. The coat is of brown 
of velvet, will be required. ‘cloth and Astrakhan. The full skirt at the 
No. 5—Is a simple and stylish street-costume, } back is attached to the basque with a fur band. 
The fronts are double-breasted, the upper one 
; being turned back with a fur revers. The collar 
; and cuffs are fur to match. The coat can also 
} be made in bouclé-cloth, with Astrakhan-cloth 
of the same color. Astrakhan-cloth comes in 
$such good imitation of the seal-fur, which is 
} very expensive, that it is almost universally used. 
We give the front and back view of the coat. 
3 No. 6—Is an outdoor-coat, of plush and fur, 
3 for a girl of six years or a boy of four years. 
;The full plastron, of the plush, is framed in 
fur, the cuffs and collar matching. The ribbon 
is satin-faced velvet to match. Brown, navy- 
blue, and myrtle-green are the most fashionable 
— this season. 
7—Is a plaited blouse, of Scotch plaid 
eee for a little boy. The back and front 
of the elongated waist are laid in box-plaits into 
a yoke. The blouse fastens at the back, under 
the middle plait. The skirt is in double box- 
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ties in front with loops-and-ends. The same 
under the deep collar, also trims the cuffs. An 
underskirt an inch and a half longer may be 
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No. 7. 


plaits. Full sleeves, into wide cuffs; standing 

collar. A leather belt-and-buckle covers the 
waist-seam. 

* No. 8—Is a blouse house-costume, for a little 


¢ 


of a black-and-white or blue-and-white checked 
woolen. The back of the blouse is box-plaited, 
the front gathered from shoulders and neck, 
and long enough to fall over the waistband. added, or not, at pleasure. This underskirt 
The skirt is in deep box-plaits. A ribbon sash ¢ is to be plain, and the same shade of the ribbon. 


boy or girl of two to four years. It is ot 


CLOSET CONVERTED INTO A BOOKCASE. 
BY MISS E. J. WELSH. 


A closet treated as seen in the illustration in { flannel, with bands of a contrasting shade, put 
the front of the number makes as nice a bookcase ; on with fancy stitches done in crewel, is very 
as one could desire, and with very little expense. { pretty. The shelves should be covered with felt, 
Any style portitre can be used; the Turkoman ? allowing it to fall over the edge in points. 
makes about as pretty as any, and can be pur-{ A row of brass-headed tacks along the edge 
chased so reasonable now. Double-fold heavy ‘ of the shelf is used to keep it in place. 
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CARNATION STRIPE, IN BERLIN-WOOL. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


The beautiful stripe of embroidery which we ; also answer as a border for a piano-cover, the 
_ give, in the front of the number, can be used } finishing of curtains, etc., etc: It can also be 
for many purposes. The original was intended 3 used for the stripe of an Afghan. The flowers 
for the back of a chair, to be inserted between } can be done in any of the many colors of carna- 
two bands of gatin, velvet, or plush; but it will $ tions, now so often seen. 





DEMI-SAISON JACKET, WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


‘ 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


Thi Jacket is close-fitting at the back and 
fastens slantwise in front. The pattern consists 
of : 

1. Har or Front. 

2. Har or Back. 

3. Har or Srpe-Back. 

4. Upper anp Unper Parts or SLEEVE. 


The darts are marked by the dotted lines. 
The letters and notches show how the pieces are 
joined. The Jacket may be made im either plain 
or checked cloth, or of the same material as the 
costume. It is trimmed with flat braid on the 
edges, and with shaped plaques of braid on the 
chest, cuffs, and points of the high standing col- 
lar, all of which can be purchased ready-formed 
at any trimming-store, 





A 


HOME-MADE RUG. 


BY MISS E. J. WELSH. 


In the front of the number, we give a design ; ward overhanded together on the under side. 
for a home-made rug. A rug made after the } The centre is knit of the dark rags, and should 
following directions will be found much prettier ; be a quarter of a yard wide and one yard long. 


than can be represented in an engraving: It is; Then twentyeight of each, the light and dark 
made of woolen rags, which should be cut into ; blocks, measuring an eighth of a yard square. 
strips three-quarters of an inch wide—on the are joined on the centre. The border is six 
bias, when possible. These are sewed together } inches wide. It is knit of the dark. with light 
like carpet-rags, only joining all the light and i corners. Liae the centre only with bed-ticking. 
dark separately. They are then knit in section, } Of course, the design may be varied, according 
plain eo) on coarse needles, and after- ‘ as the taste suggests. 





HALF-SHAWL, IN TRICOTE AND CROCHET. 


BY MIS8 E. J. WELSH. 


then proceed exactly as in ordinary tricoté, till 
we have had the stitches once on the needle and 

3 once off again. Then, instead of taking up the 
front of the stitch on our needle, we take up the 
back of it. As we begin at one of the straight 
| aden, we must not forget to decrease one in 
each row, either at the beginning or what is 
called the right-hand of the work, or at the end 
of the row, or left-hand. It must not be at 
N> ; both, or we could not get an exact half-square. 
} To decrease at the beginning or right side of the 
; work, we take up two loops and work them into 
3 one, or we miss a loop. Decrease one stitch in 
{ every row, except in every fifth row, when we 
} decrease two. Going on in this way, we natu- 
rally come to one stitch only, when this part of 
the shawl is finished. For the border: First 


make a chain of one hundred and eighty stitches, 


This is a three-cornered shawl, done in tricoté. 
Illustration No. 2 shows how tricoté is done. 
It is like plain crochet, except that all the 
stitches are left upon the needle until the end : 
of the row is done: then the wool is pulled ; 
through, each stitch being dropped as the wool § J 4 : 
is pulled through. The shaw] is very pretty in ¢ Stitch, single-crochet. Keep this on the needle, 
two soft colors, such as pink and white or gray while we go to the next and make four chains, 
which we work into our first stitch; third, 
single-stitch ; fourth, the four chain again; and 
so on till we get to the end of the two sides. 
Then we begin again, only reversing the stitches, 
and so continue until we have done sixteen rows. 
The effect is very pretty: it seems to make a 
series of little knots, which you may sec in 
illustration No. 1. At the edge of this, we 
knot-in a fringe of the two colors of the weol. 
For the cross-side, we make the same border, only 
working three rows, and finish by croclicting 
No. 2. first a single-stitch, then a chain of five, and 
working it into the third stitch, and so on to the 
and white, and can be made any size. To follow end. At the end of each row of the border, we 
the illustration, we should take Berlin-wool and ; break off and begin again. (91) 


No. 3. 








MARGUERITE TIDY. 


BY MISS E. J. WELSH. 


One of the prettiest and most inexpensive ; middle. Fill this space with stitches of yellow 


of tidies for ordinary use is the ‘‘ Marguerite”’ 
tidy. To make one, take pieces of white muslin 
—remnants may be used in this way—and, with 
a tumbler for a guide, mark the circles on them. 
Cut them out, turn the edges and gather them $ 
around, draw them up quite closely, and fasten 


worsted, cutting it after each stitch, so thet, 
when finished and trimmed, it will resemble the 
golden centre of a field-daisy. Make seventytwo 
of these, and join them together, as seen here. 
The little tassels are made of the yellow worsted. 
The same idea can be carried out in light-blue 


the thread—a little circle will be left in the? silesia, or Turkey-red. 


PLILIISL ASSP ALI III rrr 


MUSIC-CASE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


This elegant music-case is made of cardboard, , plush which is to form the outer fold should 
olive-colored plush, and olive-colored satin, and } have a sprig or branch embroidered on it with red 


a great thing in its favor is that it is quite easy } and olive-colored silk and gold thread, something 


tomake. The cardboard should be fifteen inches } like the illustration. The two ends of the case are 
long and fifteen and a half inches deep. Both ; made of plush, lined with satin, and put in full. 
plush and satin should be cut a little larger, to} The top of the case is formed by stitching-in = 
permit of stitching together before the cardboard } steel rod or a very thick knitting-needle. The 
is passed in, the side left open under the front-} handle is made of cord covered with plush, and 
fold being sewed neatly on the outside. Before ; made fast to the bag by bronze pins or clasps; the 
stitching the materials together, the portion of ? lock should also be of ‘bronze, to match the pins. 


92) 





SLUMBER-SLIPPE 


BY MISS E. J. WELSH. 
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These are so easily made and so very com- 
fortable for those suffering with cold feet, that 


one would never wish to be without a pair, after } of the stitch, so on until you have fifty rib rows, 
having used them. They can be made of any ; join it, and crochet a row of openwork around 


color; these are a rose-pink, and are made of } the top, to run the cord through, and a row of 
“Midnight yarn,’’ which comes at eighteen cents } shells above this. Make the cord and tassels 
a skein; one is more than enough for a pair.} of the same. You'll see by Fig. 2 the foot 
They are crocheted the rib-stitch. Make a chain ; Shapes the slipper. These slippers are great 
of fifty stitches. Second row, single-crochet in { comforts to old people 


the back of the loop or chain. Make one stitch 
and turn the work. Single-crochet in back part 





END FOR BUREAU-SCARF, IN OUTLINE. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER, 


We give, on the Supplement, one of the pret- 
tiest designs of the season. It is of wild-roses, 
for the end of a bureau-scarf, or may be used 
for various ornamental purposes. The whole 


can be done in one color, in wash-silk or cotton, 
or it may be done in the natural colors of the 


flowers and leaves, and the circles can be worked 
in gold thread. 





POINT DE TRESSE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


We give here a new stitch for working on can- 
vas, with either silks or wool. Pass four threads 
on the bias, making three points, as seen in the 
illustration. The threads lap under and over 
each other, producing a plaited effect. This em- 
broidery is very serviceable. It is admirable 
for a chair-bolster, footstool, etc. 








EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Tue Opening YEAR.—Never, in its long prosperous 
course, has ‘* Peterson’’ commenced a new year with more 
brilliant auguries and solid reasons for success. The new 
prospectus points out the numerous fresh features of 
interest in store, and it is certain that no other magazine 
can approach them in variety and attraction. The press 
generally is constantly repeating a fact which cannot be too 
much dwelt on: it is that ‘‘ Peterson” occupies a unique 
position in periodical literature, supplying the place of 
three separate magazines. Its literary contents are fur- 
nished by writers whose celebrity equals that of any purely 
literary magazine of the first class. Its steel and wood 
engravings cannot be surpassed by the best art-journals ; 
and, where fashion-plates, dress-patterus, designs for every 
species of needlework, and hints and recipes necessary to 
the household are concerned, it stands unrivaled, The best 
newspapers in the country admit that our premiums, this 
year, to persons getting up clubs, have never been equaled, 
and the proof that this statement has been widely read and 
accepted is the way in which fresh subscriptions have been 
pouring in since the issue of the uew prospectus, That the 
household which contains ‘‘ Peterson”’ possesses in reality 
three first-class magazines is a fact to be remembered at 
this season. We give no show-numbers at the end and 
beginning of the year. During the entire twelvemonth, 
there will be found no flagging, no falling-off, in any 
particular. Much admired as the steel and wood engrav- 
ings in the last two numbers have been, many of those 
already selected for the present year will be found superior 
to them. ‘The stories in these numbers, which have gained 
such praise, deserve no higher encomiums than those which 
are to come; and, in the fashion and family departments, 
our new arrangements will enable us to be, both in the 
excellence of the illustrations and the fullness and novelty 
of designs and descriptions, a more efficient guide to ladies 
than ever before, invaluable as our assistance has always 
been. 

UNNECESSARY TRRITATION.—This should be most carefully 
guerded against, with children. These little creatures are 
tender and delicate and fragile; they are deeply sensitive 
to a thousand and one matters of which a grown-up person 
would take no notice. Their comprehension is so limited, 
that we forget that things which are so plain to us are great 
problems to them, and, in our impatience, we frequently 
show the greatest injustice. This injustice the child keenly 
feels, yet cannot reason about—it only knows, in a dumb 
kind of way, that it is not so wrong as it is said to be, 
and a sullenness and obstinacy of disposition are frequently 
produced or fostered in this way. 

An Extra Copy or Tu1s Macazine will be sent, as a 
premium, for two subscribers at $2.00 each, or $4.00 in all. 
Or an extra copy will be sent for three subscribers at $1.75 
each, or $5.25 in all. These offers are in answer to numer- 
ous inquirers, who wish to get up small clubs, and say they 
prefer an extra copy to any other premium. Such a 
premium certainly has this advantage: it keeps coming 
every mozth in the year. 

We Wit Senp the magazine for 1888 and either our 
** Choice 34) or premium engraving for $2.50, 





Our DecemBer Number, much as we hoped for it, has 
met with a success even beyond our expectations. From the 
press and from hosts of new and old subscribers, we have 
received the most satisfactory assurance in regard to it and 
the proof of ‘‘ Peterson’s” widespread and ever-growing 
popularity. We have seldom given a steel-engraving that 
has gained more unanimous admiration than ‘‘The Old, 
Old Story,” and the tale which illustrates it, ‘At Pentecost 
Manor,” by Miss Alice Maud Ewell, is praised as one of 
the most charming efforts of her facile pen. Mrs. Lucy H. 
Hooper’s story, “The Room at Heronsmere,” and the tale 
for the season, ‘‘ Two Christmas-Gifts,”” by Georgia Grant, 
have also been extensively selected for special notice in the 
lavish commendation bestowed on the literary portion of 
the number. Indeed, there has been but one verdict as to 
all the illustrations and the entire contents. The complete 
reliance always to be placea in the fashion and household 
departments of ‘‘ Peterson” is dwelt on by newspapers and 
subscribers in a manner which is truly gratifying, as it 
proves that the unstinted pains and expense bestowed 
thereon are thoroughly understood and appreciated. 


How To Transrer Patrerns.—For the benefit of many 
of our new subscribers, who ask how to transfer the 
patterns upon the Supplement, we give the simplest way 
of doing it: which is, to provide themselves with one or 
two sheets of thin transfer-paper, on which the pattern 
is easily traced ; with another sheet of carbon-paper, which 
is laid face down upon the article to be stamped, then the 
traced pattern over it in ‘the proper situation, and the 
whole design gone over with a sharp-pointed lead-pencil 
(hard), the design will be found perfectly traced™upon the 
material, We will send the carbon and transfer paper to 
anyone who may dgire them. They cost fifteen cents per 
sheet each ; thirty cents for two sheets, and three cents for 
postage: postage-stamps will do. 


Wuat Lapies WIL. Finp.—The Hartford (Conn.) Times 
says: ‘*The ladies will find, in ‘Peterson’s Magazine,’ 
choice information pertaining to fashion and householkd- 
matters ; but its main attraction is the literary department. 
Its stories, etc., etc., are by some of our best-known writers, 
and are of the most interesting character. The home that 
does not include ‘ Peterson’ misses a friend that it cannot 
afford to do without.” 

“Eariiest AND Best.”"—The Worthington ( Ind.) Times 
says: ‘**Peterson’s Magazine’ is the earliest as it is the 
best of all the lady’ 4 P A glance at its 
pages shows that nothing more can be desired, both from 
an artistic and literary point of view, where fashion and 
household-need are concerned. No lady who wants to keeps 
posted on the prevailiug fashions can afford to be without 
* Peterson.’ ” 


| 





‘*Pgrerson’s”” PopuLARITy,—The Corsicana (Texas) 
Observer says of a recent number of ‘ Peterson’’: ‘‘ This 
popular magazine is the first of this line of literature on 
the editor’s table. Its colored-plate engravings are beauties 
and the illustrations all excellent. Its pages are filled with 
crisp, sparkling, original thoughts from some of the most 
brilliant authors of this century.” 








NOTICES OF 


NEW BOOKS. 





Our PREMIUMS FoR 1888.—We have never offered a more 
beautiful gift-book than ‘‘ Choice Gems.”’ It is a collection 
of the finest steel-plate engravings of p by the most 
celebrated modern artists. It will be very handsomely 
bound, with gilt edges, and will prove not only an orna- 
mental volume, but a beautiful and valuable work of art. 

Another premium will be a large steel-engraving, called 
“The Wreath of Immortelles,”’ size twentyone by twenty- 
seven inches; a very lovely thing it is, too, and will make 
a beautiful ornament for any home. You can get either or 
both of these handsome premiums by getting up a club for 
“Peterson,” as per terms on second page of cover. 

Some persons may prefer an extra copy of the magazine 
asa premium; but that and one or both of the other 
premiums can be had by getting up one of the larger clubs. 

The premiums for the coming year are finer and richer 
than ever, and the magazine will possess new attractions 
to make it more than ever a necessity to every lady and the 
delight of every household. 

Begin now to get up a club for next year; by so doing, you 
will be able to secure a larger one. 

SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 

Having many applications for books to be sent in place 
of our regular premiums, we have made arrangements with 
the publishers by which we are enabled to offer bound vol- 
umes of the works of Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, one 
of the most popular female writers of America. In place 
of our premium-book “Choice Gems,”” we WH send any 
one of the following books by Mrs. Burnett: Kathleen, 





Theo, Pretty Polly Pemberton, Miss Crespigny, Lindsay’s 
luck, A Quiet Life, Jarl’s Daughter, price $1.00 each, 
handsomely bound in cloth, or any one of the following 
useful and interesting books, bound in cloth, price $1.00 
each: Cyclopedia of Natural History, comprising descrip- 


tions of animal-life—mamumals, birds, reptiles, fishes, etc.— 
with five hundred illustrations. What Everyone Should 
Know: a cyclopedia of practical information—a very useful 
book for reference. The National Standard Dictionary: 
a book of over six hundred pages, containing about forty 
thousand words correctly spelled, properly pronounced, and 
exactly defined. Boys’ Useful Pastimes: a book for boys, 
describing pleasant and profitable amusement for spare 
hours. Burt’s Selected Gems of Song: a choice collection 
of favorite songs, with accompaniment for piano or organ. 
Or we will send-any one of our former premiums—Golden 
Gift, Pearl of Price, Forget-Me-Not, or Book of Beauty, 
instead of ‘*Choice Gems.” 

Fora club of eight, with $12.00, or for a club of fifteen, 
with $21.00, we will send as premiums an extra copy of the 
magazine, and, instead of ‘‘ Choice Gems” and engraving, 
any one of the following books by Mrs. Southworth, the 
retail price of which is $1.50 each: Ishmael, Self-Raised, 
The Phantom Wedding, The Missing Bride, H®w He Won 
Her, A Beautiful Fiend, The Family Doom, The Maiden 
Widow, The Changed Brides, The Mother-in-Law, The 
Discarded Daughter, The Haunted Homestead, Lost Heir 
of Linlithgow, A Noble Lord, The Bridal Eve, The Gipsy’s 
Prophecy, The Widow’s Son, The Bride of Llewellyn, The 
Prince of Darkness, The Mystery of Dark Hollow, The 
Deserted Wife, The Curse of Clifton, Love’s Labor Won, 
The Lost Heiress, The Artist’s Love, The Christmas Guest, 
Retribution, The Wife’s Victory. 

These books are not cheap editions, gotten up merely for 
premiums, but are the publishers’ regular editi 

We have never before made such a liberal offer. 
fail to take advantage of it by getting up 9 club, 

THERE ARE SEVERAL Ways of tracing our patterns, The 
quickest way is to use a tracing-wheel. We will send such 
& tracing-wheel by mail, when requested, for fifteen cents, 
This offer is confined to subscribers, however, as it is for 

. their convenience we make it, and for theirs only. 





Do not 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Jean Menteith. By M. G. McClelland. New York: Heury 
Holt & Co, Miss McClelland’s first novel, ** Oblivion,” was 
@ book of such uncommon power and interest as to gain at 
once for its author a firm standing-place in the field of lit- 
erary fiction ; and her second work, ‘The Princess,” if it 
did not add to her position, at least did not detract there- 
from. But this new story, “Jean Menteith,” will 
strengthen her standing and place her still further in 
advance. Out of simple materials, she has woven a plot 
interesting in itself, aud worked out with true artistic skill. 
The scene is laid among the Cumberland Mountains of 
Northern Alabama. The characteristics of the region and 
its inhabitants are described with rare fidelity. The differ- 
ent personages stand forth clear and individual, and from 
first to last the interest felt in them is earnest and absorb- 
ing. The heroine, Jean Menteith, is a beautiful creation, 
and the hero—what is so seldom the case in recent novels— 
worthy her admiration and love. To give any description 
of the plot of a tale is always an injustice to its writer. It 
is enough here to say that Miss McClelland bas produced a 
book which will not ouly charm story-readers who merely 
read for the sake of the story, but prove highly attractive 
to the large class of thinking people who, nowadays seek in 
fiction psychological studies of character and life, 

A Lunch of Violets. By Miss Irene E. Jerome. Boston; 
Lee aud Shepard.—This volume is the fit successor in the 
series of beautiful art-books issued by this house during 
the past few years. Charming as all Miss Jerome’s former 
productions have been, she has never shown greater prod- 
igality of fancy, rarer delicacy of touch, and poetry of sen- 
timent than in this exquisite work. The book is a royal 
quarto, bound in English cloth and epriched with emblem- 
atic designs in black and gold, from the pen of Ipscn, 
whose fame as a cover-designer is unrivaled. The pub- 
lishers have issued, in the same elegant style, new editions 
of Miss Jerome’s previous art-volumes, ‘‘ Une Year's Sketch- 
Book,"’ ‘‘ The Message of the Bluebird,” and ‘* Nature’s Hal- 
Jelujah,” each a marvel in its way, and forming, with this 
new production, a quartette of holiday publications match- 
less in interest and beauty. 

Theo. By Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—‘* Theo” belongs to the list of 
novelets which helped to establish Mrs. Burnett’s literary 
reputation, and is one of the most delightful stories she has 
ever written. The same house has published, in uniform 
edition, ‘‘ Kathleen,” ‘‘Jarl’s Daughter,” ‘Pretty Polly 
Pemberton,”’ “ Miss Crespigny,”’ ‘‘ Lindsay’s Luck,” and 
“A Quiet Life,”” Each of these tales is so complete and 
perfect in its way, that to select any one for notice above 
the others would not be easy todo. A set of more charm- 
ing love-stories is not to be found in recent fiction. 

Life of Longfellow. By George Lowell Austin. Boston: 
Lee and Shepard.—A new edition of the most complete and 
reljable life of the poet which has ever appeared. The 
volume contains many illustrations that give a clear idea 
of Longfellow’s surroundings from the place of his birth 
to that of his death. There are numerous interesting facts 
and details which have never before been given w the 
public, and one gains glimpses of the circumstances or 
suggestions which called forth many of his finest poems. 
The work is an absolute necessity to the countless admirers 
of Longfellow. 

Self-Raised; or, From the Depths. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. 
Southworth, Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers, $1.50. 
“*Self-Raised”’ is a sequel to “‘ Ishmael ; or, In the Depths,” 
the most popular novel among this famous author's volu- 
minous works. As a rule, any attempt at a sequel to an 
interesting story proves a lamentable failure. Not so in 
this case. This continuation was indeed necessary to the 
full development of the plot and characters, and has been 
worked out with consummate skill and dramatic force. 
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96 OUR ARM-CHAIR.—OUR NEW COUK-BUOK. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. MEATS. 

Wuart Susscrisers Say.—Every week brings us scores Minced Veal.—Remove all outside pieces, gristle, aud fat 
of the most gratifying letters from old and new subscribers, $ from any cold veal, roast or boiled. Mince it finely either 
full of praise and appreciation. Where all are so com- ? with a knife or mincing-machine; season with pepper and 
mendatory, it is really difficult to make a selection; but § salt, chopped lemon-peel, and a blade of mace. Put itina 
we chuose a few at random from the pile which has } stewpan with sufficient white stock to moisten it well, and 
accumulated during the last fortnight: A lady, who has ¢ let it simmer gently until quite hot, but not™ boiling. 
sent us clubs, every year, for thirtyone years, writes: } Remove the mace, add sufficient cream to make it quite 
“I was perfectly delighted with the beautiful book and ; white, stir it over the fire, and serve in a dish with a border 
engraving, premiums for 1888. Truly, you do keep right } of mashed haricot-beans, potatoes, or spinach. Poached 
up to the mark as regards the premiums and magazine.’’ { eggs may be served on the top, or tiny rolls of bacon may 
A lady from Indiana, in sending her club for 1888, says: § be arranged symmetrically, either with or without the eggs. 
“One of the club did without ‘Peterson,’ last year, but Fried Salt Pork.—Cut fat salt pork in thin slices; pour 
declares she can do so no more—that ‘our styles are 3 hot water over them; drain, and fry in a pan until crisp; 
superior to all other magazines.’ Three of the others are 3 or roll in egg and crumb, and fry in deep hot fat. Serve 
old friends, who dropped out of its ranks for awhile, but $ with salt fish or fried mush or baked potatoes, 
are glad to get back.’’ A newly-married lady writes to us: VEGETABLES, 





** This is my first year of housekeeping, but Ido not mean 
to do without ‘Peterson.’ It was one of my wedding- } a breakfastcupful; wash it in warm water twice, then in 
presents, and is now one of the necessities.’ ‘‘A friend { cold, and drain it. Put into a clean saucepan five times the 
seut ‘Peterson’ to me, as a Christmas-present: and I must } measure—not weight—of water, and half a teaspoonful of 
say, of all presents I have ever received, ,I value it the ¢ salt; when the water boils, throw in the hominy, and boil 
most.” A Philadelphia lady writes: ‘‘ You are the only > it half an hour. Strain the water (if any) from,it, pour it 
magazine that can lay claim to first-class excellence in the evenly on to a flat dish, let it get cold, then cut it in narrow 
three depertments of literature, fashion, and art. All three $ oblong pieces. Break an egg, and beat it well with a table- 
are combined, in ‘ Peterson,’ in a superior degree.” spoonful of milk ; dip each piece of hominy in this, and fry 
~— it in plenty of fat, boiling when the hominy is putin; turn 
Home SanitaTion.—The welfare of our nation is made $ each when ¥§ will lie firmly ucross the back of a knife. Let 
or marred by the health of its children. Sanitary educa- 3 it be of a golden-brown color. This may be eaten with any 
tion and reform must begin in the household, and in the } roast meat. If wanted for a sweet, omit the salt ; and, when 
hands of housekeepers lies the perfection of a nation’s pop- § the hominy is strained, add two ounces of butter, and, when 
ulace. Each town or sity should have officers, selected 3 cold, cut it into small pieces and fry it. This, when served, 
from competent physicians or chemists, who would be priv- § may be covered with jam or marmalade, or a spoonful of 
ileged to inspect the products of the market and condemn 3 cream on each. It is delicate, nourishing, and has not the 
as poisonous to human diet all adulterated articles. It isa { constipating effect of rice. 
question whether many diseases of the kidneys, which, of DESSERTS. 
late, have become so prevalent, and many forms of paral- A Simple and Excellent Pudding.—Cut thin slices of bread 
ysis, have not been the outcome of misguided use, ds an and butter; butter a pint basin, put in the bottom a table- 
article of daily food, of some of the gross adulterations ; spoonful of raspberry jam, then alternately bread and but- 
imposed upon the public. Until some system can be } ter and jam, till the basin is nearly full; beat up an egg 
adopted by the Government to protect public health, house- § with half a pint of milk, two ounces of powdered loaf- 
keepers and heads of families must acknowledge their } sugar, and a little nutmeg; strain it over the bread and 
indebtedness to the Price Baking-Powder Co., for placing ¢ jam, and in twenty minutes tie it down with a pudding- 
within reach of all an article of diet, pure, wholesome, cloth ; put it into fast-boiling water up to the rim of the 
and strong. It has stood the test of time and analysis, and, 3 basin, and, after the water again boils, cook slowly for 
when endorsed and advocated by chemists and food-analysts } twenty minutes. Serve with a thin sauce, made of corn- 
of world-wide reputation, headed by Professor Doremus, of } flour and water, a little sugar, and a tablespoonful of lemon- 
New York, the public must feel assured that Dr. Price’s $ juice, or six drops of essence of vanilla. 
Cream Baking-Powder is the strongest, purest,and healthiest, Prunes.—A dainty dish, to serve with cake as the last 
free from ammonia, lime, or alum, and most highly ; course at dinner, is made by stewing prunes of the best 
recommended for family use. quality until they are tender and the pits will slip out 
easily ; stew them in as little water as possible. Beat the 
whites of ages to a stiff froth ; add almost as much sugar as 
if you were making frosting; drain the water from the 
_ prunes, mix them with the eggs and sugar, and set in the 
OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. oven to harden. Serve cold. 
8%- Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been tested by a Ambrosia is only a fancy term for ‘‘ corn-flour pudding” 
practical Nousekeeper. that requires no boiling. One ounce of corn-flour to each 
FISH. pint of milk, one ounce of butter, and two ounces of sngar, 
Oroquettes of Fish.—Take cold cooked fish ; mince it very $ a little nutmeg. Mix the flour with a little cold milk ; boil 
fine; remove the bones. Mix one-half breadcrumb; sea- { the butter, milk, sugar, and flavoring together, when it 
son with pepper and salt; mix it stiff with a little cream, $ boils nearly to the top of the saucepan, pour it on the corn- 
and form into small balls or cakes; roll them in yolk of 2 flour, and stir it well till somewhat cold, then serve it. 
egg and in cracker-dust, and fry them in boiling lard. CAKES. 
They can either be served dry or with sauce. Garnish the Rich Pound-Cake.—One pound of sultana raisins, one pound 
dish with parsley. of flour, one-quarter pound of flour of rice, three-quarters of 
To Scallop Oysters.—Take the oysters out of their liquor, 3 a pound of butter, nine eggs, one pound of sifted white sugar, 
let them be free of grit or shell. Put in a baking- § some almonds and pieces of lemon-peel. Melt the butter to 
dish a layer of oysters and one of breadcrumb seasoned 3 a cream, but do not let it oil; add the sugar, leaving some 
with pepper, salt, and butter, then a layer of oysters, and 3 to add to the eggs. Whisk the whites and yolks of the 
so on until the dish is filled, covering the top with bread- § eggs separately—the whites should be beaten for at least 
crumb. Bake in the oven for three-quarters of an hour. ¢ twenty minutes; then gradually pour the eggs on to the 


Hominy.—Hominy requires no soaking. Measure it, say 
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butter, and keep whipping all the time, adding the other 
ingredients by degrees. Buke in a slow oven. 

Flat Sandwich-Cake.—The weight of five eggs in flour, 
sugar, and butter; this, with the eggs, makes a light bat- 
ter. Place it in equal quantities in two shallow round tins, 
well buttered. When baked, split the cake with a knife, 
place raspberry jam on the inside of one half, press the 
other down, and cut into triangular pieces across and 
across the centre. One large tin would do equally well, but 
the pieces, when cut, would be of an awkward shape. 

Inexpensive Plum-Cake.—One-half pound of butter beaten to 
a cream, then mix one-half pound of moist sugar, one pound 
of currants, one-quarter pound of mixed peel—or less to 
taste—cut very small, one-half pound of flour, and four eggs 
well beaten. Bake in a moderate oven for two hours. The 
cake should not be eaten new, and is better kept some days. 





OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

So tone as fashion decrees that women shall wear corsets, 
itis wise to select such a make of corset as will conduce 
most to health, comfort, and appearance. Such a corset, 
combining all the requisites of ease, health, and beauty, is 
now to be found in our markets. It is called the 
“Duplex,”’ readily adjustable to any form, adding grace 
and a youthful litheness to stiff and ungraceful figures. Its 
price is very low—$1.00—considering the workmanship and 
materials, and the manufacturers justly claim it to be the 
standard corset. The ‘* Duplex” received first award at the 
Adelaide Exposition of 1887 in Australia. 

Orrum AND Morpnuine Hasits Curep.—Honest investiga- 
tors, anxious to be cured at home, without pain, nervousness, 
loss of sleep, or interference with business, should write at 
once to Dr. H. W. Comstock, President of the H. R. Co., La- 
fayette, Ind., for full information. Correspondence strictly 
private. All mail-matter securely sealed. Terms low. 
Treatment sent on trial, and no pay asked until benefited. 

Catarru Curep.—A clergyman, after years of suffering 
from that loathsome disease, catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a prescription which 
completely cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer 
from this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 212 East Ninth Street, 
New York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 

“Improves Witn AGE.”—The Philadelphia Item says: 
“*Peterson’s Magazine,’ like wine, improves with age. 
It is fully up to the times in every particular. Numerous 
and beautiful are the fashion-plates, accompanied with full 
and clear descriptions. The literary department is enriched 
with prose and poetry from the pens of prominent writers.” 

Appitions May BE Mape To a Crus, at the price paid 
by the rest of the club ; and, when enough additional names 
have been sent, to entitle the sender to another premium, 
we will send it. The additions may be made at any time, 
all through the year. They are always welcome. 


WE wit send “The Wreath of Immortelles,” or any of 
our former premium engravings, to any subscriber, for fifty 
cents, and the book of ‘Choice Gems,”’ or any of our pre- 
mium books, for seventyfive cents. 


StLK-warp corduroy is a favorite dress-material ; but the 
new Velutina, with velvet pile, leads the line of various 
velvety textiles in the market. 


~ 


COOKERY FOR CHILDREN. 
Too little attention is paid to the food prepared for chil- 
dren ; the care and arrangement are left to servants, who are 








either incompetent themselves, or care so little about the 
matter as to cook it in the manner they find the easiest to 
themselves. It is of great consequence to fix the times of 
taking food, as well as to regulate the quantity given to a 
child. The mother should, unless she has servants who can 
be thoroughly trusted, personally attend to these arrange- 
ments; itis her province. There is great danger that an 
infant, under three years of age, will be overfed, if it be 
left to the discretion of the nurse. These persons, gener- 
ally, to stop the screaming of a child, whether it proceed 
from pain, or crossness, or repletion—as it often does—give 
it something to eat, often that which is very injurious, to 
tempt the appetite ; if it will only cat and stop crying, they 
do not care for the future inconvenience which this habit 
of indulgence may bring on the child and its mother. 
Arrange as. early as possible the regular times of giving 
food to children, according ‘to their age and constitution. 
Young infants require food every two hours when awake ; 
after three months old, they may go three hours, then 
cautiously lengthen the time, as the child can bear it. But 
remember that all temperaments are not alike. Some of 
the same age may require more food than others. One 
rule, however, will apply to all—never give food to amuse 
achild,or to keep it quiet when it is not hungry, or to reward 
it for being good. You may as rationally expect to extin- 
guish a fire by pouring on oil, as to cure a peeyish temper, 
or curb a violent one, by pampering the appetite for lux- 
uries in diet; and all the traits of goodness you thus seck 
to foster will, in the end, prove as deceptive as the mirage 
of green fields and cool lakes to thé traveler in the hot 
sands of the desert. We lately heard a lady remark that 
her children were so subject to fevers, a slight cold or fall 
always producing them, and her*doubts as how to account 
for it. The result was just what might have been antici- 
pated: the family indulged in the richest kind of food, the 
children being always allowed to eat whatever they fancied ; 
naturally, they did not care for bread and milk and plain 
wholesome food when they could have an unlimited supply 
of dainties, and this mother seemed to consider that cram- 
ming her children with good things until their blood was 
almost in a state of inflammation was a high credit. to her 
good housekeeping. But do not err on the other hand, 
and, for fear your child should be overfed, allow it insuffi- 
cient nourishment. There is not, in our country, much 
reason to fear that such will be the case; the danger is 
generally on the side of excess. Still, we must not forget 
that the effects from a system of slow starvation are, if not 
so suddenly fatal as that of repletion, more terrible, because 
it reduces the intellectual as well as the physical nature of 
man till he is hardly equal to the brutes, The rational 
course seems to be to feed infants till about three years old 
chiefly with milk and mild farinaceous vegetable prepara- 
tions ; a large portion of good bread, light, well baked, and 
cold, should be given them ; after that period, to proportion 
their solid food to the amvunt of exercise they are able to 
take. Children who play abroad in the open air will 
require more hearty nourishment, more meat, than those 
who are kept confined in the house or school-room. From 
the age of ten or twelve to sixteen or eighteen, when the 
growth is most rapid, and the exercises—of boys especially 
—most violent, a sufficiency of plain nourishing food should 
be given ; there is little danger of their taking too much, 
if it is of the right kind and properly cooked. But do not 
allow them to eat hot bread, rich pastry, and an unlimited 
supply of sweets; nor drink strong coffee, or use any kind 
of stimulating drinks. Fruits aro naturally healthy in 
their season, if rightly taken ; no one, however, should eat 
fruit unless it is thoroughly ripe. Fruits that have seeds 
are much healthier than the stone fruits, except peaches. 
But all fruits are better, for very young children, if baked 
or cooked in some manner and eaten with bread. Apples 
and winter pears are very excellent food for children— 
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indeed, for almost any person in health; but best when 
eaten at breakfast or dinner. If taken late in the evening, 
fruit often proves injurious. Both apples and pears are 
often good and nutritious when baked or stewed for those 
dolicate constitutions that cannot bear raw fruit. Much of 
the fruit gathered when unripe might be rendered fit for 
foud by preserving in a moderate quantity of sugar. 





PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS IN FABRIC-PAINTING. 


NUMBER ONE. 


So various and beautiful are the designs in stamping- 
patterns, adapted as they are to every variety of fabric- 
decoration, that the amateur artist finds few, if any, obstacles 
in the way of creating articles of value and beauty. 

HOW TO DO STAMPING. 

Arrange the pattern on the goods, rough side of the 
perforations up. Place a weight on the upper left-hand 
corner of the pattern, to hold it in place. Take up some 
powder on the pouncet, and rub over the perforations, 
taking up more powder as occasion requires. The pattern 
miay be carefully lifted on the right-hand side, to see if 
impression is fully taken. If not, rub on more powder. 

TO SET STAMPING. 

If the goods is muslin, cloth, silk, satin, or felt, lay clean 
newspaper over the stamping, and press with a moderately 
hot iron. Muslin will bear more heat than the other 
fabrics. If the goods.is plush or velvet, hold the wrong side 
of the goods over top of cooking-stove from three to five 
minutes, or until the impression will not rub. Use white 
powder for dark goods and blue for light goods. 

: CUSHION-TOP, 

Black satin makes a hand and durabl hi 
A suitable decoration would be a spray of the golden- 
yellow field-daisies, with rich reddish-brown centres; a few 
fern-sprays in design would add greatly to the effect. 
felect a stamping-pattern of daisies and fern, about six by 
eleven inches in size. Use white powder to do the stamping. 
Sable-brushes are best for painting on satin. This design will 
require Nos, 2, 4, and 6, also a small bottle of pale drying- 
oil, to use in mixing and blending the paint. A pane of 
glass will do for a palette on which to take out your colors, 
Fach separate shade should have two or three drops of oil 
well mixed through it, before applying to design. In paint- 
ing on satin, oil must be used sparingly, or the goods will 
be soiled. It is a good plan to lay a piece of old muslin on 
the painting-board, and over this a thin layer of corn-starch. 
Thumb-tacks are useful for holding fabrics in place while 
they are being painted. Winson & Newton tube oil-paiut 
in the following colors will be needed for this design: 
chrome-yellow No. 1, lemon-yellow, bright Zinnober-green, 
chrome-green No. 1, brown-madder, Kremmitz-white. 

Give the entire design first a coat of white; this acts as 
a body-color. When it is dry, the natural shades are laid 
on, Mix lemon and chrome yellow for the daisy-petals, 
making some a deeper yellow than others. When the 
petals are dry, make the centres of brown-madder, laying 
the color on heavy. . 

Paint the leaves and the fern-sprays in the two shades 
of green. The cushion may have the under-side of rich 
gold satin, and be finished with chenille balls at the corners. 

Our advertising columns tell where the necessary mate- 
rials for painting can be had. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Lovety Grrinoop.—As many as there are flowers in 
the gerden, so many swect and lovely types of girlhood are 
there to be found in the world. For all the false doctrines 
and uncomfortable practices afloat, the race of lovely girl- 





hood still flourishes amain, and no pessimism is so disastrous 
as that which denies this palpable and most comforting 
truth. Here is acreature, for instance—can you better 
her? Cheerful but never boisterous, happy but never 
thoughtless, our bonnie lassie is the peacemaker, the uni- 
versal helper, the sympathizer, the active worker of her 
home. Whatever is wanted, she can supply ; and she can 
do all that is needed for the comfort of everyone. She is 
eyes to the blind, feet to the lame, hands to the incapable. 
If anything is to be done for grandmgmma, it is she who 
does it. When mother is ill, it is she who waits on her, 
who looks after the little ones and does the housekeepin,. 
Loving, unselfish, energetic, industrious, she has no ambition 
outside the circle of home and its affection; and she does 
not pretend to intellectual merit. She adores her mother, 
and lives in perfect peace with her sisters—which does not 
prevent her giving her whole heart to her lover, nor make 
her less than helpful and tender to a comparative stranger. 
She is of the most perfect type of a womanhood content 
to live in the shade of home and a strong man’s love. 
Wherever she goes, she will carry peace and create happi- 
ness—her influence will be ever essentially pure and gentle. 
She will know nothing of “burning questions,” so she will 
not be able to discuss them. The deeper riddles of life and 
morality, of society and humanity, she will not touch, nor 
will they trouble the serene loveliness of her thoughts. All 
that she knows or ever will know is: that life is sweet 
because of her affection and her duty, because her conscience 
is void of offense before God and man, because she knows 
neither idleness nor repining, neither the pangs of unsatis- 
fied ambition nor the fiery pain of passion, of jealousy, of 
envy, or of hate, Love, with her, is sunshine, not flame; 
and home is ber altar, not her dungeon. Such a girlhood 


as this is, indeed and in truth, choice beyond words: and 
we reverence it and love it as we would some goddess in 
her maidenhood, before she had used her power 


~~ 





FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 

Fig. 1.—Eveninc-Dress, oF Dark-RED BENGALINE. 
The train is long and plain. The front of the dress has 
a black lace trimming, studded with hanging jet orna- 
ments, and is finished on either side and around the bottom 
with a beaded jet trimming. The bodice, which is cut 
V-shape back and front, is ornamented with the beaded 
jet; and the sleeves, which reach to the elbow only, are 
covered with a lace like that on the front of the dress. 

Fic. 11.—Eventne-Dress, or RoyaL-PurPLE VELVET. 
The train is long and plain, comes from the front in 
panier-fashion, It is drawn far back, and is rather narrow 
behind, The front of the dress is ornamented with a rich 
violet-and-lilac brocade. The pointed bodice is trimmed 
with the brocade, and has a narrow plaiting of plain lilac 
satin. Puff of lilac feathers in the hair. 

Fia. 111.—Evenino-Dress, oF Deticate YELLOW TULLE, 
Woven with Pearis. The underskirt is cut in panels, 
each of which is edged with white satin ribbon. The 
overskirt is carelessly draped, and fastened by loose rosettes 
of white satin ribbon. The bodice is round at the waist, 
and is trimmed with bretelles of satin ribbon. Ribbon 
bows on the shoulders. White satin waistband and bow 
in the hair. 

Fig. 1v.—Evenine- Dress, oF Brack Lace over Pink 
Sinx. The lace is put on full over the plain pink under- 
skirt, and is draped according to fancy. The bodice is 
slightly pointed, the trimming put on V-shape back and 
front, but filled in, to form a square, with plaitings of pink 
tulle. Pink feathers in the hair.” 

Fic. v.—Eventne-Dress, oF Buvz Stux. The underskirt 
is trimmed with drooping gilt ornaments. The overdress 
is of blue satin, lined with light-yellow satin, which shows 
in the jubot-drapery at the sides, and caught up by a large 
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bouquet of yellow chrysanthemums. The bodice is trimmed 
to correspond with the skirt. 

Fig. Vi.—WALKiNG-Dress, or Gray-StrireD Woo.EN. 
The skirt is laid in full plaits. The tunic is full and looped. 
The jacket is of black plush, is close-fitting, and has cuffs 
and collar of otter-fur. The collar is finished with a satin 
tie, edged with jet. Gray felt hat, trimmed with black 
plush and @ gray feather. 

Fic. vil.—SPANISH JACKET, FOR Evenine-Wear. It is 
made of broché-silk, edged with beads of the color of the 
jacket. The chemisette and puffed sleeves are of embroidered 
net, and the cuffs match the jacket. A lace flounce forms 
the basque. The satin waistband is of the color of the 
skirt or of the jacket, as may be preferred. 

Fig. vill.—Fur Wnap, trimmed with a quilted border, 
and having a full vest of brown surah. This is a good way 
to enlarge a wrap which is rather small for the wearer. 

Fig. 1x.—WALKING-DrEss, oF Gray CiotH. The drapery 
is simple. The front is of the cloth, and the side-panels 
are of black velvet. The bodice is close-fitting, and has 
a velvet collar. The trimming on the front of the dress 
and bodice is of gray ostrich-feathers. The hat and muff, 
of black velvet, are trimmed with gray ostrich-feathers. 

Fic. x.—Bopicz, oy Dark-Rep Exastic Cioru, with 
four folds in front and also at the back. The collar, cuffs, 
and waistband are of black velvet. Oxydized buckle. 

Fig. x1.—Morr, oF BEAVER-F ur, ornamented with brown 
plush bows. Brown cord for the neck. 

Fig. x11.—VisiIT£, OF SEaL-Fur, made very full over the 
tournure, and with rounded sleeves, which are formed 
with the back. Brown plush bonnet, trimmed with stiff 
feathers. 

Fig. x111.—GLOVE, FoR EVENING-Dress, embroidered on 
the back of the hand. 

Fie. xtv.— Bonnet, OF Back VeEtvet, with coronet- 
front, trimmed with jet and pink feathers. 

Fic. xv.—Bopicg, OF Dark-Rep Svcran Si1K, with 
plaited front, and ornamented with red satin ribbon. 
Aline of the ribbon is placed on the outside of the sleeve, 
and ends in Loops at the elbow. 

Fig. xvi.—Hat, oF Brown Beaver, trimmed with satin 
ribbon, and feathers to correspond. 

Fic, xvit.—BonNet, oF Back Crdpz, ron Mournrna, 
trimmed with stiff loops of crépe, and crépe bow under the 
chin, 

Fic. xvi11.—Fur Caps, made of sealskin. The muff is 
also of seal. The boa is of mink, as well as the trimming 
on the muff. Hat of fancy velvet. 

Fig. x1x.—Murr, oF Beaver, trimmed with brown cord. 

Fig. xx.—SKATING OR WALKING Dress, OF GREEN CLOTH, 
with side-panels of green plush. The sides are trimmed 
with black Astrakhan. Close-fitting bodice and green felt 
hat, all trimmed with black Astrakhan. 

Fig. Xx1.—-SKATING OR WALKING Dress. The skirt is 
of dark-blue cloth, laid in box-plaits. The bodice is of 
blue and dark-red striped cloth, with yoke, cuffs, and 
waistband of dark-blue velveteen. Muff to correspond 
with the bodice. Large hat, of dark-blue velvet, trimmed 
with feathers. 

Fig. XxX11.—SKATING OR WALKING Dress, oF Gray CLOTH. 
The plain skirt, of black velveteen, is edged with a broad 
band of gray Astrakhan-cloth. The tunic is simply draped, 
and has a narrow trimming of Astrakhan-cloth. The gray 
cloth jacket, which opens over a black velveteen vest, and 
the black velveteen muff, are trimmed with gray Astrakhan- 
cloth, Hat of Astrakhan-cloth. 

Grwzrat Remarxs.—Furs of all kinds and arranged in 
the most varied forms constitute a great feature in the 
Winter's garments. Long cloaks and short sacques and 
mantles are all made of them, and most of the outdoor 
Wraps are trimmed in some sort of way with them. They 
are arranged in bands, lengthwise or around the garments, 





and are used for collars and cuffs, if for nothing else, on 
many jackets. Seal is perhaps the most popular fur; but 
Hudson-Bay sable, black and blue fox, Astrakhan, skunk; 
raccoon, mink, beaver, and many others, as well as the 
Astrakhan-cloth—which is an excellent imitation of the 
fur—are all extensively used. ‘For young people or for 
older ones, in the country, fur hats are popular. They look 
warm, and are unnecessarily so—as, in the present style, 
they cover only the top of the head, which does not necd 
so much heat, and leave the ears, back of the head, and 
neck exposed. The old-fashioned boa is also popular, as 
well as the Victorines of our mothers’ days, and those 
with the collarettes are most useful, as they can be easily 
loosened in a warm room, and resumed again in going into 
the open air. 

Lower skirts are usually untrimmed at the bottom, except 
with a band of fur; but the box and side plaits so long 
popular continue 60, and fall much better over the feet 
than the quite plain untrimmed skirt. Bands of black 
velvet or wide galloons or braiding are sometimes used. 

Draperies are mostly long in front and back, and quite 
full, frequently arranged to show a panel at the side, or 
they open over a side-plaiting. 

The polonaise is popular for stout persons; but this 
requires to fit exquisitely, to look well. 

Basques are very much worn, and are longer on the hips 
than they have been. They, like all other bodices, are 
a good deal trimmed on the front—vests, plastrons, and all 
kinds of silk and other chemisettes being popular. The 
modes of trimming them are so varied that it is quite 
impossible to describe them; but we refer to our many 
fashion -engravings of the last two or three months for 
the newest winter styles in these and other parts of the 
costumes. 4 

Round bodices are most becoming for slender persons, and 
are much liked asa change from the basque and pointed 
bodice. j 
The coat-basque, in the Louis-XIV style, is also popular, 
but more especially for street-wear. It is long, square, and 
has large pockets on the sides. For the house, it is some- 
what shorter, and is ornamented with lace ruffles on the 
long coat-sleeves, and has a full jabot of lace down the 
front of the bodice. 

Woolen costumes are almost invariable for street-wear, 
though velvet and combinations of satin, silk, etc., etc., are 
worn for more dressy occasions, 

Trained dresses are becoming more general for the house, 
and, for elderly people, are certainly much more elegant. 
Black lace is universally used for indoor-gowns, either in 
the piece-lace or flounces and ruffles, more generally in the 
former. This gown is most useful, as it is sufficient dress 
for any occasion, and never looks too elaborate. It is 
usually made over black silk; but dark-red, cream-color, 
yellow, or pink looks as well. 

Jet trimming is very popular, especially in black. 
Braiding is again used on woolen gowns. On those for 
elaborate toilettes, gold and silver braid are liked. 

Lower collars and more lace are beginning to appear on 
house-dresses; but it will take a long while to entirely 
dislodge the present high military collar. Perhaps the hot 
weather of next summer may do s0. 

Wraps, as we have so often said since the cold weather 
set in, are equally fashionable quite long or short; the 
former are the more comfortable, the latter the more elegant 
and dressy. Coat-sleeves are usually worn on the short 
jackets, while the short mantles and long wraps have wide 
pointed sleeves or the old-fashioned pagoda-sleeves. 

Hats and bonnets vary but little in style. Some bonnets 
are worn with wider and flaring brims; but the becoming 
rather small capote still holds its own. The trimming is 
usually massed high in front, but is not exaggerated. The 





hats are somewhat less high, and are of most varied forms. 
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For young ladies, the turban isa becoming and popular form. 
Hats and bonnets are no longer pretty or becoming unless 
they form an agreeable contrast with the hair. A brown 
complexion and black hair wants “lighting up,’’ but not 
with pale-blue or pink: these belong to the possession of 
fair hair, so also does heliotrope. Red and yellow in com- 
bination and gobelin with carnation are tints for black hair. 





OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Rue ves Petits CHaMps. 

As the winter advances, furs become more and more in 
favor. There has been a decided revival in the vogue of 
Astrakhan, and a close-fitting double-breasted jacket in this 
fur, with a toque bordered with a band to match, and the 
little muff completing the whole, forms a walking- 
costume at once comfortable and stylish. The skirt may be 
in dark-green or seal-brown or gray cloth, trimmed with 
bands of Astrakhan. Capote-bonnets in Astrakhan are also 
made to wear with an outfit of that nature, and are 
extremely stylish and becoming. The long slender boa is 
more than ever popular. It is worn in dark fur, in feather 
imitation of fur, and even in lace, the first material being 
the most practicable, and therefore the best liked. This 
new style of boa is so long and so slender that it can be 
wrapped twice around the neck when the cold of the 
weather renders extra covering necessary for the throat. 
Gray Astrakhan is used mostly for trimming, as its light 
color renders it an unbecoming and impracticable material 
for a wrap. 

The favorite cloaks of the season are the long pelisses, 
either in stamped velvet or in plush imitating sealskin. 
The trimming is in fur, either blue fox or chinchilla, or in 
bands of feather-trimming imitating fur. The lining is in 
bright-colored quilted satin, scarlet being the favorite shade. 
For less dressy usage, the Dogaressa pelisse, with half-wide 
sleeves, made in soft twilled vigogne and lined throughout 
with fur, is preferred. The short wraps of tho season, in 
velvet, plush, or silk, are covered with beads or embroid- 
eries or fur trimmings. For trimming these small and 
elegant mantles, the lighter kinds of fur, such as natural 
beaver, silver fox, or chinchilla, are preferred to the sable 
or skunk furs. With these short wraps, the wearer can don 
as handsome a toilette as she desires. To wear with the 
long pelisses in plush or stamped velvet, a short plain skirt 
in pekin is prepared, with the front breadth (which alone 
shows under those long ample vestments) either plaited or 
prettily and elaborately trimmed with passementerie, or 
else embroidered. It is not wise to wear a handsome toilette 
with one of these pelisses, as the weight of the wrap crushes 
the skirt-trimmings, and, besides, the dress is not seen. 
Ilowever, a rich costume may be worn under the pelisse on 
visiting-days, as it is then always laid aside before the caller 
enters the drawing-room. These long cloaks have been 
found so injurious to light and delicate evening-dresses that 
a revival of the short mantles for ball and opera wear is 
now in progress, These new wraps are made of very rich 
pale-tinted stamped velvet, with trimmings of feathers and 
linings of short-napped plush, the long ends being in plain 
velvet, finished with elaborate ornaments in passementerie. 

The latest style for making up cloth costumes is to have 
the underskirt elaborately braided in some contrasting color 
to that of the stuff, and with some intermixture of gold. 
The overskirt is caught up in full draperies, and opens at 
one side, the better to display the braided underskirt. The 
corsage, which, for very slender wearers, is laid in plaits, 
has a long narrow braided vest. This make is very stylish 
in marine-blue cloth, with underskirt and vest in scarlet 
braided with dark-blue. ‘Still more striking is a carriage- 
dress recently made for a young American belle, in cloth of 
the new shade known as bure, which is simply white tinged 
with the-faintest possible flush of pink. The braiding is in 
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dark-green, slightly relieved with gold. Electric-blue cloth 
is made with underskirt, vest, collar, and cufis in white cloth 
braided with gold, but this style is less novel than the one 
just signalized. The newest device for braiding is called the 
cashmere pattern, the principal feature of which is the palm 
that figures so largely in the borders of India shawls. A 
pretty style for making a cashmere or vigogne costume is to 
have the underskirt finished with a narrow plaiting, and hav- 
ing a side-panel posed of flat perpendicular plaits of the 
material. The rest of the underskirt is covered with rows 
of wide braid matching the stuff. The tunic, made full and 
pointed, has the point coming just in the centre of the 
plaited side-panel, and is made in full looped scarf-draperies 
at the back. The corsage is double-breasted, with a plas- 
tron-vest covered with horizontal rows of braid, and is 
closed with trefoil-shaped frogs. The top of each sleeve is 
encircled with four rows of braid. The underskirt may be 
made of heavy silk, but the costume is really more tasteful 
if entirely composed of woolen material. 

A new fashion for overskirts is to have them made with 
three deep draped points. These points come, one in front, 
and the other two at the sides. The back of the tunic is 
full and slightly draped, if the dress is not made with a 
train. The underskirt, composed of a different material, is 
made full and plain. A new and very pretty corsage has 
a handkerchief-shaped fichu, of the same material as the 
dress, passing over the shoulders and knotted in front. In 
cashmere or in crape, this fichu is very becoming to the 
figure. 

Low-necked corsages for evening-wear are now cut round 
over the shoulders, and are not at all low, being even of an 
ungraceful, if entirely modest, height. The decolletage is 
bordered with lace put on with very slight fullness. Dinner- 
dresses are made short, with the tunic and underskirt both 
in the same material. The latter is so ample and so volu- 
minously draped as to give the effect of a tucked-up train. 
Moiré antique, striped at long intervals with narrow lines 
of satin in a contrasting color, is the newest material for 
full dress. Then there are two new shades of velvet, one a 
brilliant sky-blue and the other a vivid rose-color, which 
are employed for very rich evening-dresses. For younger 
wearers, hand-embroidered tulle is the height of elegance. 
The dresses come ready prepared, the tunic—or, rather, 
plain full skirt—and the ruffles for waist-trimming being 
embroidered to match. Pale-green or pale-yellow tulles are 
embroidered with massed roses in dull old-tapestry tints in 
floss-silk, the white tulle dresses being worked with white. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—Girw’s Costume. The Lussar-coat is made of 
dark-green cloth, and ornamented with braid. Astrakhan- 
fur forms the front-trimmung, also for the cufis, collar, and 
cap. 

Fie. 11 —Boy’s Suit, or Gray Diaconan Crotu. The 
coat is double-breasted, and has two bands of plush down 
the front, ornamented with oxydized buttons. The wide 
band around the bottom of the coat, the collar and cuffs, 
as well as the band on the gray felt hat, are all of plush. 

Fig. 111.—Giri’s Dress. The underskirt is of dark-plue 
woolen, striped with dull-red and yellow lines. The over- 
dress is of blue-striped woolen, made with a shawl-shaped 
drapery in front, and fully looped behind. The mantle is 
of frisé-cloth, bound with braid, and lined with changeable 
silk. The hood is of black velvet, and the. buttons and 
clasp are of oxydized silver. Hat of felt, with fancy brim, 
and trimmed with ribbon to correspond with colors of the 
skirt. 

Fig. 1v.—Hat, oF Gray Crom, trimmed with a band 
of gray Astrakhan and a stiff red feather. 
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. e s 
To Enjoy Life, 
One must have good health, 
and good health depends on 
the condition of the Blood. 
When the spirits are depressed, 
the nerves unstrung, the appe- 
tite impaired, or the brain 
clouded and weary, take 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


at once. The symptoms indi- 
cate the need of a blood-purifier. 
Don’t delay till the disorder be- 
comes chronic, and all the more 
difficult of cure. 


‘‘People who work in mills, shops, 
and factories get their systems loaded 
with impurities from the oi, dust, and 
other injurious matters with which they 
come in contact. To all sufferers from 
these causes, I recommend, from per- 
~ sonal experience, the use of Ayer’s Sar- 
dc. Sen saparilla. It stimulates the circulation, 

4 thoroughly renovates the blood, and 
’ a keeps the blood-making organs in 
healthy action. E haye known many remarkable cures effected by Ayer's Sarsa- 
parilla.”— Rogert Dawson, 126 Suffolk st., Lowell; Mass. 
“‘ About a year ago I found myself in failing health. I suffered indescribably 
from stomach trouble, blood disorder, and various weaknesses, and almost de- 
spaired of relief. Thinking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla might possibly benefit me I began 
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taking it, and an ased ‘to state that a few bottles wrought an entire change in 
my condition. “iy ealth has been restored by the use of this medicine, and I 
feel stronger and more vigorous than I have for many years.”-—Mary A. GARLAND 
1407 Michigan ave., Chicago, If 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


DRESS THE HAIR 


With Ayer’s Hair Vigor. Its lasting perfume, cleanliness, and bene- 
ficial effects on the scalp commend it for universal toilet use. It keeps 
the hair soft and silken, preserves its color, prevents it from falling, and, 
if the nor has become weak or thin, promotes a new growth. i 

“To restore the original color of my hair, which had turned pre- 
atiarely ray, I ustd Ayer’s Hair Vigor with entire success: T cheer. 
fal y testi the efficacy of this preparation.’ — Mrs, P, H. DAVIDSON, 

: Alexandria; Ya. . 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


Prepared by Dr, J. C. Ayer & Go,, Lowell, Mass. Sold by Oruggists and Perfumers. 
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Indigestion é. Dyspepsia. / 


SE) A CERTAIN REMEDY 1 (SSI 
me ar DISEASES ARISING Sa 
From IMPERFECT DIGESTION 


30006 FEY yKIANS From ND ITS 





S22 Sold by all DRUGGISTS. | RR 
for $1. per bottle (12 ozs ) or : 
Bi Ww. F.KIDDER & Co.) BS 


{114,83 JOHN St.NY. | | 
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peat G.C. BITTNER & CO,, Toledo, 0. 


‘SURE CURE FOR CATARRH! 


AN UNBROKEN RECORD OF 17 YEARS’ 
DOING GOOD TO DYING HUMANITY. 


SEE WHAT PEOPLE SAY: 


Law er, Cuickasaw Co., Iowa, July 28th, 1887. 

Your medicine SAVED MY LIFE, after eight years’ | 
suffering and all other doctors had given me up to die | 
Mrs. G. W. Tazor. | 


Pawnee City, Nes., June 23d, 1887. 
Dear Sirs: I am ready to testify for your Catarrh-Cure | 
as being one for sure. IT am yours truly, 
W. H. Epwarps. 


Hawkeye, Fayette Co., lowa, July 6th, 1887. 
Your medicine has CURED ME, and I thank you a 
thousand times, Mars. G, H. Exuiorr. 


I have not been troubled with catarrh since I used your 
“Sure Cure,” in 1879. You are welcome to use my name, 
and I will answer all correspondence, if return-postage is 
enclosed, Yours fraternally, 

Dec. 31st, 1886. H, Bowman, Bloomingsburg, Ind. 


Onto, Burngav Co., Iu1., March 8th, 1887. 
YOUR MEDICINES CURED ME of a very bad case of 
eatarrh, I could not state all the benefit I received; 
it would cost you too much to print it, 
Respectfully, Frep ALBREcH?. 


Write tou them, and send stamp for reply. We ean 
URE YOU, us we have cured others, Address 





DR. SYKES SURE CURE CO. 
Lakeside Building, } 
Send for book, free of charge. Name this magazine. 
(silver) r) pays for iT. apres to in the 

| CENTS ‘ic: as United # Dates, you el 403 
dreds of sa samples, cire ¥ books, newspapers 


may pezines es, etc., 
we nee y of tof food reading free 
this 


=e Saree 


$5: TO $8 A DAY. Saieple worth, $1.50, FR: 
ines not under the horse’s feet. Write BREWSTER 
SAFET) REIN-HOLDER, COMPANY, ‘Hoty, Mics, 
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Chicago, Ill. 
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Co. Cadix, Ohio. 





W. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE. }2 


SEAMLESS 
by world, with- 


ton 
styles tos, "ad 
and durable as 


hos 

Ww. L. DOU GLAS $2.50. 50 S 
h If not Doh by your dealer 
a oy “Ww-. DO DOL GLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


RESPECTFUL 


Notice is given to all . farmers, fruit- 
growers, gardeners, stockmen, etc, etc., 
that specimen-copies of the RURAL 
NEW-YORKER, the leading American 
weekly of its class, will be mailed to 
all applicants. . Address the , RURAL 
NEW - YORKER, 34 Park Row, N. Y. 


~ @.C. SHAYNE, 


Manufacturing Furrier, 
103 Prince Street, N. Y. 
Will retail fashionable Furs 
and Sealskin Garments, this 
season. This will afford a 
splendid opportunity for 
ladies to purchase reliable 
furs direct from the manu- 
facturer at lowest possible 
prices. Fashion-book mailed 
free. 





SEE HERE | Why not save senniaie on 1000 use- 
ful articles? Send for catalogue. 
! — pay to agents. CHICAGO SCALE (0., Cucago, Inn. 
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COLOR EVERYTHIN G. 


Unequalled for Silk, Wool, Cotton and 
all Fabrics and Fancy Goods. Brilliant, 
Durable and Economical, Any one can 
use them. 


32 COLORS—10 CENTS EACH, 


Remember, these are the only Pure, Harm- 
less and Unadulterated Dyes. 
Beware of other Dyes, because often Poi- 
sonous, Adulterated, Weak and Worthless. 


We warrant these Dyes to color more 
goods, for than any 
other ES ever nade, and to give more 


brilliant and durable colors. Sample 
Card free. 


THE DIAMOND PAINTS, 
GOLD, SILVER, BRONZE and COPPER 


For gildin Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, Chan- 
deliers, and for all. kinds of ornamental w ore 
Equal to any of the high priced kinds and only 
cents a package. Also Artists’ Black for Eboniz’ dy 
Sold by Dr sts everywhere. Send postal for 
Sample Card, directions a gaa Photos, doing 
oo work, and making in 
ELL! 8. RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


U Ss ~VROOM & FOWLER’S Military 
Shaving-Soap, t Lz Gold St., N. ¥. 


Dr. La MONTE’S Wonderful Secret for 
beautifying the Complexion and developin > 
Form, Free! Wilcox Specific Co. Phila., 


BUILDING BOOKS: Catalogu. Free. W. T. non 


stock, 23 Warren Street, New York. 


THE OPIUM HABIT 


thout PAIR, a Se or 
ny by the method of Dr. H. H. Kane. Au Author | 
“Drugs that Enslave,” tn rae ‘Lindsay & Biakiston, 
Phila.) Des ve Book wi endorsements by 300 phy- 
sicians, description, prices, &c. Dr. KANE (formerly Sup’t 
De Quincy Hospital), 164 64 Fulton Street, New York. 
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WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 
PURE COD LIVER 
08: AND LIME. 


Cures Coatha ¢ Colds. Asthne. Bronchitis, and 


Scroful =, 
Consumptives.— ave ‘been, «happy te to Bre 
vf proved it ‘to Yo : 


To 
their seemens re nog x The use 0 
a-Liver Oiland ence 
valuable remed oon -, —l— ma, Diphtheria, and 
all diseases of the Throatan Lungs. Manufactured only by 
A. B. WrLBoR, Chemist, Bostan. Sold by all 1 druggists. 
MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


MONEY Eee 


MADE EASY Manufactur — 








ing Rubber Stamps. Send 
for Fo List of Outfits, to 
F. W. Dorman, 217 East 
Section St., Baltimore, Md. 
New fancy shapes of Bevel and White-Dove Hidden- 
Name Cards, ic, Franklin Ptg. Co., New Haven, Conn. 
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OUR LITTLE ONES 


THE PRINCE OF JUVENILES. 


The most beautiful magazine in matter 
and illustrations for children 
ever published. 


RUSSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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AND THE NURSERY 
BSTABLISHED IN 1867. 


A specimen-copy and premium - list sent 
to any address, on receipt of a 
two -cent stamp, 


3 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
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DANDRUFF 
should nerer beneg- 
lected, because its 
natural end is in 
BALDNESS. 
The chief require- 
ment of the hair is 
cleanliness —thor- 
oughsham for 
‘women once & 







PACKER'S nt : R R SOAP. 


mod Bealp Dig wr Po ae and for 
suit ang Be Ip eases. SE enate, Druggists. 


-~- cents. 
THE PACKER MFC MFG. a ere 100 E ulton St., New York, 


A BEAUTIFUL PLUSH CASKET of fine 

jewelry sent free to every agent selling our 

Send two-cent ome fur lovely new 

samples and outfit. N. E. CARD CO., Wallingford, Conn. 






































HE Toy 
the child 
likes best! 


This is the tit- 

le ofa descrip- 
tive Price-list, 
richly illustra- 
ted in colour- 














, which should 

. found in 
every family and may be obtained from a Toy 
dealers, Stationers and Educational De The 
Price-list will be forwarded gratis on app’ cation to 


F. AD. RICHTER & Co. 


ag YORK, 810, BROADWAY or LONDON E.C., 
, RAILWAY PLACE, FENCHURCH STREET. 

























Bee that the words **Velutina Wear Guaranteed ’’ are stamped on the selvage. 


Exact imitation of Lyons Silk Velvet. _- 
POIN 7s.] It is not a Velveteen, but supersedes any Velveteen ever made. 
A new Velvet Pile Fabric never seen in America. 








AGENTS WANTED for Ladies’ and Childrens 
LAD! Wear._ Valuable samples free condiionate. 


I Write Mrs.F.C. Farrington, box 648, € 





























TOOTH POWDER 


KEEPS THE TEETH WHITE.THE BREATH SWEET |B 


ANDTHE GUMS HEALTHY 

CONTAINS NO GRIT,NO ACID 

NOR ANYTHING pe ta tensa 
DIRECTIONS | 


aan BRUSH IN WATER, SPRINKLE ONAFEW 
OROPS OF" RugiFOAM"AND APPLY IN THE USUAL MANNER. 


ee 

PRICE 25¢A BOTTLE 
PUT UP BY 

E.w. ovr e co. 


HOYT’s Gt GERMAN COLOGNE, 


LOWELL,MASS. 









































WE SELL DIRECT TO FAMILIES~ 
(avoid Agents and Dealers whose pro 
fits and expenses double the cost om 
every Piano they sell) and send this 
First-Class UPRIGHT Cabinet GEM 
7% Octave Rosewood Piano, Ware 
ranted 6 years, for @1 
send itewith Beautiful Cover 
Stool—for Trialin yourown Home bee 
fore youbuy. Send forcircularsto 
Marchal & Smith, 235 East 21st St.. No Ye 
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FACIAL BLEMISHES. 
the Largest Establishment in the World for 
their Treatment, Facial Development, Hair 
and Scal » Gaperfinous irth 

Warts. Freckles, Wrinkles, 


Mol 
pee hey les, BI’k H 
ah eir treatment. Sen 
4th edition. 
oul ont. 


Toe for book of 50 
. JOHN Ht. 


Alb: » N. i 
$t. Noreh meas tfaventor ot .¢ 
yy antan, etc, Six Pariors, 











Beauty, or the Art of Human Decoration 





A hand-book of inestimable value for either sex, for the 
preservation of Health and Beauty, sent to any address 
on receipt of stamp. fention this Magazine. 


POMPADOUB TOILET 00.. 45 Hast 20th St., 8. %. 





PERFECTED OXYGEN 


Entirely Different. Greatest improvement. 
Its success is unprecedented. Gained greater 
popularity at home in three months, without ad- 
vertising, than all other Oxygen Treatments 
combined after twenty years of advertising. For 
Consumption, Catarrh, Hay Fever, Asthma, 
Throat Troubles, Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Ner- 
vous Prostrationand General Debility. Purifies 
and Enriches the Blood. Home. Treatment 
shipped all over the world. Interesting letters 
from prominent patients showing its great su- 

pertority, and Treatise Free by Mall. 
WALTER C. BROWNING, M. D., 


1235-Arch Street, «- PHILADELPHIA. PA: 
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THE HEMIS FRUIT PRESS AND RETHOLE STRAINER 


A POTATO 
MASHER, 


A SAUCE 
STRAINER, 


A JELLY 
PRESS, 


A DISIN 
TEGRATER, 


AND 


A COLANDER 









“This invention is a real little treasure.”—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, 








COMBINED IN 


One Small, Strong, Light, Cheap, Handy Utensil 


Potatoes mashed with this Press are freed from eyes, 
specks, etc., and made mealy and dry. For straining 
Cranberries, preparing Pumpkins, Grapes, Plums, Currants, 
and other Fruits, for Jellies, Jams, and Wines, and for 
general use as a Colander, it is undoubtedly 


The Handiest Kitchen Utensil Ever Made! 
And, after using it once, you will wonder how you ever got 
along withoutit. For sale by all dealers. Price, 50 cents. 
If you can’t get one otherwise, a Press will be mailed on 
receipt of 60 cents. Manufactured only by 








CAI ARDS: » Book of HIDDEN NAME ag ¥ THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


_paealteateenny HOHE AND POUT Coals Sale “PLYMOUTH ROK $3 PANTS 


(Full Suits and Overcoats.) 


. AND 
WILCWIND WEAR OUT. 


elers. By mail, 25 cts. Circulars free- 
BIRCH & CO., 184 Lewis Street, N. Y. | 


Owing to the present great 
depression in Wool and 
Woolen Goods, together 
with the tight money-market, 
we have been able to buy 
For Cash, at a great dis- 
count, some lines of woolens 


DO YOU WEAR 


PANTS 


that hitherto have been too 
high-priced to be made int» 
$3 pants. Samples of these 
goods will be found in our 
packdge of twenty sampics, 


aa | 


Novelty Spool-Holder | 
WITH THREAD-CUTTER ATTACHED. 
Fastens to dress-button while knitting, 
crocheting, or sewing. Made of silvered 
spring-wire. Fits any size spool. Every | 
lady needs it. Sample, 15 cts., 2 for 25 cts. 
Dozen, 75 cts. Stamps taken. Agents | 

} Wanted. __ STAYNER & Co., Providence ey ’R.I. 


Anyone can draw 
A: NEW : ART Portraits, Sketches 
from Nature, etc.; 
a child can learn. Taught by MAIL; stamp for circular. 


Agents wanted. EUGENE PEARL, 23 Union Square, N.Y. 


ANTED—Ladies and misses to do crochet-work at 

home; city or country; steady work. Western Lace 

Poa A > ‘hi that we mail to any address 
MANUFAC 1URING CoMPANY, 218 Stute Street, Chicago, Il. upon receipt of Six Cents, 


<\ 

Morphine | together with self-measurement blank and (as a special 
OPIUM «: to sb ane ays. [+ Se red 2» inducement to mention this magazine) a good linen tape- 

Dr. J. Stephens, Lebanon, Ohio. measure, free. If you cannot WAIT for samples, tell us 
about what styles you prefer, send us your Waist, Inside 
Leg, and Hip Measures, together with $3, and 35 cents 
for prepaid. express or postage, and we will guarantee 
satisfaction. 


EVERY BUYER OF OUR GOODS HAS THE 

ite PUBLIC Mastrating | PRIVILEGE OF RETURNING THEM FOR 

"ey ishabs ES 1c. ANY CAUSE,.AND RECEIVING BACK HiS 
CALLISTER, Mis. oe 49 palo Seat MONEY, OR A NEW PAIR. 

a + : The American Express Company (capital, tweuty millions) 


Gre at Reduction! will cheerfully reply to any inquiry sent to their Boston 


50 FRINGE wr ar Office about us, and the way we treat our customers. 
Semples ond ine Mine sll 10 conta,” PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS COMPANY, 


Clinton & Co, Nerth Haven, Conn, 18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ORGANS. 


The Cabinet apes was introduced by Mason 
& Hamlin in 1861. Mason & Hamlin 
have always maintained their supremacy o 


all others, having received Highest Honors at 
all Great World’s Exhibitions since 1867. 

TESTIMONIALS 

FROM 

Liszt, TH. THOMAS, 
GouUNOD, J. K. Patng, 
Saint SASNS, G. W. Morean, 
CAMPANINI, S. P. WaRrREN, 
X. SCHARWENKA, DUDLEY Buck, 
STRAUSS, P. S. Gi~morE, 
NILSSON, W. L. Tomuiys, 


AND MANY OTHERS. TH 


wre 
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PIANOS, 


WITH THEIR 


improved Method of Stringing, 


PATENTED JULY 24, 1888. 
ARE CHARACTERIZED BY 


BRIGHTEST, Purest TONES, 
GREATEST DURABILITY, 


Improved Method of Stringing. 


The Strings being directly secured 
to the iron frame by metal fastenings 
will not require tuning one-quarter as 
often as Pianos on the old system. 


E LISZT ORGAN. 





FASHIONABLE MODELS: 


LiszT ORGAN, QUEEN’sS MODEL, 


EoLIAN HARP ORGAN (aT $105), 


YACHT ORGAN (aT $22). 


| The excellence of the new mode of Piano qousaraniion, 
invented by Mason «& Hamlin in 1882, has been fully 
demonstrated, many excellent experts pronouncing it the 
“ greatest improv ement in Pianos of the century.” 
A circular, containing testimonials from three hundred 
Se. musicians, and tuners, sent, together with 
escriptive catalogue, to any applicant. 


Pianos and Organs sold for cash or easy payments; also 
rented. 





MASON & HAMLIN 


BOSTON, 164 Tremont 8t. 


NEW YORK, 46 East 14th St. (Union Square). 


ORGAN & PIANO Co.. 


CHICAGO, 149 Wabash Ave. 





JOSEPH GCG! ELOUT'S tis Perorite Heasbor, 903, 404, 604, 


STEEL 


361, 170, and his other styles, 
Sold throughout the Worid. 





PREMIUM ENGRAVINGS. 





It is the custom of “Prrerson’s MaGazinF,” as all its old subscribers know, to engrave, every year, A PREMIUM 


Pate, in order to reward persons getting up clubs, 
cost of from ONE THOUSAND TO TW 


These plates are ey in the highest style of art, at an original 
HOUSAND DOLLARS. “Peterson,” having kept up this 


practice for many years, has now an unrivaled selection of such ual These are now, as « great induoement, 


offered (postage. free) for Fifty Cents each, to subscribers or their friends. 


The engravings are as follows: 


The Surrender of Cornwallis, . . . eee. grid whalarwerent (2% imches by 21) 
Washington’s Adieu to His Generals, a Le), wi & Se ee A pe Oe (27 « “ 21 
ane a ok: 95. LBL danse s6 sb ich Uh. Rito Wha: ee. bs (27 «& “ 21 
ee eo ee ee eee ee a's a RR es (e7. “ a3 
Washington’s First Interview with His WO, 6 sane ws wv aw ob (24 « “ 20 
I Ng 5a SSS OS Ss So ST ee 8 we aS (24 « “ 16) 
“Our Father Who Art in Heaven,” silt Biche ahele Be <oe eo lake Dake (24 & “ 16) 
Washington at Trenton, ......... oS 40 Bele fle wwe Shee (24 «6 “ 16) 
Bessie’s cone nga Eb 6 5a @ 0 wee foe re ee (24 & “ 16) 
Christ poy SS ' equa a ae cS 6s 6S 6 we ore es otk (24 « “ 16) 
Angels of Chr 5 hae hie et atone bls Mian kes Sette oe (24 «« “ 16) 
Not Lost, but Gone Before, i ie Weise: ome Grete Siete ils. Gee: Soe RNs te (24 « “ 16) 
Christmas Morning, ...... Oa HE St - (2% * & 20) 
Christ Blessing Little Grilaron, OS PS ee ICL Se Pee (24 « “ 20 
Washington at Valley F Prins S\As belhwe iohed =o so AOE 75% 20) 
by ow wei yy od Tells of Forktowen, RSD ar a Mens Bete te, TE FE cpl 4 >: (24 “« 20) 

! Don't Wake T: er ess te ; 2 (20 “« « 16 
‘The Parable of the Cities, Ree tate ass oe Re prey (20 « “ 16 
Christ Before Pilate,...... . Sn ade aan ais in (27  « Qh 
Tired Out) .........: ia baas. Pi duietar da Lili@o « «BB 
Lion in Love, ......... ee oie) Be yeue 6 = Se gehic oy ohm Sr : (ay < “ 21 
Angele of Paradise, b By Win Kobe Soe se SESE So bE DO UE aC 
Re NNN a hun Le oa fend elo S75 1s) 616GENS ela 40S Tend taza Sess tay ” “« 21 
The Wreath of ‘Tmmortelies, oe Seach Dhe fetes we BNAS AL £603 Sn 2a “ 21) 


NV. B.—Any subscriber to “Peterson,” or her friend, can have either of these engravings by remitting fifty cents, which 


ts the mere cost of printing and paper. Or five will be sent for two dollars. 


Address, 


Always say which you wish. 


THE PETERSON MAGAZINE CO. 
No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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James Pyle’s 


Pearline 


Washing Compound 


is better than any soap; handier, 
finer, more effective, more of it, 
more for the money, and in the form 
of a powder for your convenience. 
Takes, as it were, the fabric in one 
hand, the dirt in the other, and lays 
them apart—comparatively speak- 
ing, washing with little work. 

As it saves the worst of the work, 
so it saves the worst of the wear. 
It isn’t the use of clothes that 
makes them old before their time ; 
it is rubbing and straining, getting 
the dirt out by main strength. 

For scrubbing, house-cleaning, 
washing dishes, windows and glass- 
ware, Pearline has no equal. 





1235 OLD VIOLINS! 


Violas, ’Cellos, and Basses from Italy and Tyrol, $25 to 

500... 600 varieties new violins, 50 cents to $150 each. 
Violin-cases, 50 cents to $25; violin-bows, 15 cents to $50. 
Best Italian mountain gut violin-strings, 20 cents each. 
German (No. 19) violin-strings, strongest in the world, 15 
cents each, or seven fur $1.00. Varnish, necks, backs, tops, 
ribs, etc., etc. Instruction-books for all instruments. Fine 
violin- -repairing. Best assortment and lowest prices in 
America. Send for catalogue. ELIAS HOWE, 88 Court 


Srreer, Boston, Mass. 
FRE Moody’s new tailor-system of dress- 
cutting. MOODY & CO., Cincinnati, O. 





By return mail. Full description 





HUCKINS’ SOUPS. 


Green Turtle, Tomato, Mock Turtle, Ox Tail, 
Chicken, Mullagatawney, Julienne, Okra or 
Gumbo, Pea, Beef, Consommé¢, Macaroni, Ver- 
micelli, Soup and Bouilli, Terrapin. 

RICH AND PERFECTLY SEASONED. Require 
only to be heated and are then ready toserve. Put 
up in quart cans only. These soups were first intro- 
duced to the public in 1855, and have always main- 
tained their excellence and high reputation. Only 
the very best material is used in their preparation. 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING GROCERS. 
J. H. W. HUCKINS & CO., 


Sole Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 





Will send by express, prepaid, a sample -can 
of our tomato-soup, on receipt of 20 cents. 


40 full-size pages latest Vocal and 


MUSIC Instrumental pieces. Agents wanted. 


ee Address F. TRIFET, Boston, Mass. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE 


Advice free, How to Repuce WeriGut aND PERMANENTLY 
Cure Opesiry. Only sure method. Starvation-diet and 
nauseous drugs unnecessary. New treatise, with full 
instructions How To Act, sent in plain sealed envelope for 
six Stamps. E.K, LYNTON, 19 Park Prace, New York. 

for l yr. SMITH’S (16-p.) HERALD, Phila., 
RREE on trial. LUM | Gee, 


Pa. Send 12c. for 1 year’s postage. 


and join our CONUNDRUM- -CLUB. Bie Prizes, 


HOLIDAY- The Novelty Rug-Machine and 56 Beautiful 
Colored Patterns, facsimiles, sent by mail 


PRESENTS S° Sess dS" SO." Sta: 


Send four cents postage and get, fr ee, 











~ CAPITAL, $750,000. 


SURPLUS, $349,307. 








J, B.WATKINS yontence co 


17 Years’ Experience. $10,363,800 Loaned. $6,450,681 of Interest 
and accie returned to Investors. No delay. Not a dollar lost. 





O DEBENTURE BONDS - 


amounts of $300 and upwards, for 
sale at our New York office 
at par and accrued interest, 


secured by our Capital and 5 ay of $1,099,307. Each $100,000 of Bonds is farther 


secured py 3 $100,005 of . First 
deposited with ¢ Farm 


ers’ Loan and 


Bias ages on Real Estate worth over %230,000, 
st Co, of New York, wth full power of sale, 


h Debenture Bond is certified by said Tru 


If preferred, Mortgages will = wh direct to the investor. 


Principal and. interest fully guaranteed, 


All Bonds, = interest by half-yearly coupons, payable at the National Bank of Commerce in New York, 
‘or pamp! dress 


phiet with full 


ll information, and 450 testimonials by our patrons, ad 


J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 
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A Braided Wire Bustle 


' FOR 25 Cents. 


202,226 
OSL 
"ete Gee, 2 0, 0, 
a ee fa oe" 


Patented—Aug. 25, 1885. 
Jaa, 19, 1886, 


SS. \ 


\ 
\) Yi 
0 / 


WESTON & WELLS’ HEALTH BRAIDED WIRE BUSTLES. 


Great Reduction in Price. Improved Quality. 

In order to supply the constantly increasing demand for our Goods in England, 
France and the United States, we have lately become interested in the manufacture 
of the fine tempered steel wire of which our bustles are made. This enables us to 
offer the goods at the following reduced prices. Quality guaranteed equal to any 
ever manufactured by us. These goods are covered with hard enamel, which pre- 
vents their rusting in any climate or at the seashore. The tapes on all our bustles 
are now secured at the ends by metal fastenings, which prevent them from coming 
joose, even when exposed to severe usage. 

No.1 or one Row..............++- 250. “A” White Wire 352. 

No. 2 or two Row, larger ‘ Daisy: two Row, White Wire.. 35c. 

No.3 or three Row, larg Pearl, three Row, White Wire 45c. 

No. 4 or four Row, extra large.. . Lad "Washington Torsion Spg 50c. 

Wo. 5 or five Row, full on... g5c- Paris, High Drapery 50c. 

Misses’ Cinderella. White Wire 20c Dress Forms, Lace Covered.... 75c. 

‘ ikado Braided Wire Hair Rolis......15c. _ 

Any of these articles SENT LY. MAIL, postpaid, on receipt of price, if you do not find 

them at stores. Price lists and terms to dealers on application. (Mention this paper.) 


The Weston & Wells Manufacturing Co., 1017 Chestnut St. Philadelphia. 
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mies inducements ever of- 
fered, Now’s your time to up 


orders for our celebrated To introdue ogttieets 
Co cH NY fal Go fold Bend or owe Be re beaut m4 S F = D SEEDS FR ee REE Pwo an aie ing wey s 


ge Collection FREE, including a pack- 
ea Set, o dsome Decorated Sent THE WONDERFUL FLOUR CORN that yiclds as much 

old Band Moss Rose 1 Dinner Set, or ose ass Moss prey br per eere as4acresof wheat. Our beau’ ital Ca 
Toilet ‘or ful cul are ad should be read 


all Fi and Gardeners 
Hi A a fuitie CAN Tei their spring ~ i hg g her thay need Seeds. Others 10 cents. 
esey St., New York, Address, J. A, EVERITT & CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WAOZZO!I N VVS RINTING RESSES # TYPE. 


MEDICATED pecimen Book of CIRCULAR FREE 


| COM PLEXION insteur Bringer? JOSEPH WATSON 


19 Murray St., N. ¥. 
parts a brilliant transparency to the skin. Re. 9 J 4 
moves es all pimples, f westies Ses eae For 
sale by first-class druggists, or mai. ‘or 50 cta s a 
EI R in stamps by | Sarnes’s Patent Foot-Power Machinery 








a. A. POZZONI, WORKERS OF WOOD OR METAL; 

@ 8t. Louis, Mo. without steam-power, by using outfits 
of these machines, can bid lower and 
_ more money ie, jobs — 

y any other means for doing their 
work. Also for Industrial Schools |g cee 
or Home-Training. With them, boys 
can acquire journeymen’s trades before 
they “go for themselves.” Price-list 
catalogue free. W. F. & JOHN 
BARNES CO. Address ~ 

No. 592 Rusy phecicaain Rockford, Ill. 


LEARN STEAM - ENGI- 
YOUNG MEN & NEERING and earn #100 

per month. Send ten cents, 
in stamps, to F. KEPPY, 
Engineer, ith athe: Conn. 














Perfectly Remarkable 


The amount of money which a lady can make 


or save by purchasing minute printed instruc- 
tions for coloring Tips, Ribbons, Ruching, 
Laces, Plumes, Velvet, Plush, Mulle, 


hing themarket and taking sdvantage of every 
talitce'tn the watch trai wears sasbled to% etc., etc., at a Trirtina Cost, Witnovt Heat! 
watchesatone-third cost o ‘importing price, iin addition ¢6 this wo i é 4 
Also much valuable information in regard to 





all branches of painting, by an ExpreRiENcep 


Artist, French indelible stamping on all goods, 





m guarantee for five year. Think | Cleaning laces, tips, and plumes. The receipt 
Serna for ‘‘Truster’s TriumpH’’ Furniture-TPouisn, 
poved Le FP an ag cleans and renews the finest article. All 


SOLID GOLD WATCHES AT $3.00. sent, postpaid, for one dollar and a two-cent 


These watches must be sold, and as an {uducement for t Ada 
each twent: mm 14k'Go ia stamp. ress 
Wacth wer ged eae si 


oe ae MRS. E. §. L. THOMPSON, 


Ovorer at out Fs 


inkshed, endiguarentost 
FR sente are ~aueigtepee. | Winchester, Randolph County, Indiana. 


@COTT'S FLOWERS 


Seomingourstroupend mesic RO § ES.§ SPS Bese ® SEE eh aplan chateau Las 


Baye Fests Henrie Esse ROBERT SOOTY & SON, Pluie Pe 
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ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 

The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can exceed 
in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that incom- 
parable dentifrice, fragrant 


SOZODONT 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies and 
perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves the 
TEETH, from youth to old-age 

One bottle of Saegens will last six months. 


| 


IN THE SELECTION OF 


A CHOICE CIFT 


For Pastor, Parent, Teacher, Child, or 
Friend, both elegance and usefulness will be found 
combined ina copy of Webster’s Unabridged. 


Besides many other valuable features, it contains 


a etary 
A Gazetteer of the fe World 
locating and describing 25,000 Places, 
A Biegraphical Dictionary 
of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 


All in One Book. 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more IIlustra- 
tions than any other American Dictionary. 
Bold by all Booksellers. Pamphiet free. 

@. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


CORSETS 
Boned with Featherbone. 
Toe best ever made.————-———Ask your Dealer for then. 





“OPIU 
| FUN: 


3 Wetu-Firrina Corset 
nf A cnly supports and 
should never bind 
the form. It should be 
flexible, so well made that 
bones neither break nor 
protrude to rub holes in the 
clothing, and short enough 
to allow the wearer to sit 

or stoop with contfort. 

The opécial and admirable qualities of the 
adjustable DUPLEX combine every requisite 
of health, ease, style, and durability. Its bones, 
diverging from a point under the arm, prevent 
undue pressure on the hips The straps and 
buckles admit of perfect and ready adaptation 
to the form. Double seams, bones, and steels, 
together with other valuable features, have 
caused the corset to grow in popular favor 
every succeeding year, until it is now in the 
hands of all first-class jobbers and nearly twelve 
thousand retail dealers in the States and Terri- 
tories. 

In view of the length of time the DUPLEX 
has been on the market, its low price consider- 
ing the excellence of materials and workmanship, 
and its sustained popularity through a test of 
twelve years, the manufacturers think they may 
justly claim for it first place as the standard cor- 
set of the country. 

The DUPLEX received first award at the great 
Adelaide Exposition of 1887, in Australia. 

WARRANTED. For sale everywhere. Sample 
by mail, postpaid, for ONE DOLLAR. 


BORTREE MFG. CO. 


JACKSON, MICH. 


EMERSON "55" 
TONE 

6 
EVERY PIANO 19.000 MATERIALS 


EST WORK 
WARRANTED 
ee PIANOS 


SEND FOR 
EMERSON PIANO CoBOSTON MASS. 


CATALOGUE. 
We will send a copy ofa charming complete novel by + oe 
May Agnes Fleming entitled “‘ Sr Nogy’s HEIR,” also a sample 
copy of Tue Pror.ie’s Home JourNat, a large 16-page illus- 
trated literary paper, Free to any one sending @ two-cent 


stamp for postage. Address F, M, LUPTON, Publisher, 63 aud 
65 Murray Street, ew York, 


“SUNDAY. SCHOOL, CARDS! em eS 
gl GIANT >, ~ Fn Biatia it g $ 5 


Caratogne. 6c. 
NS, 50 8. otk “st., Philad elphia, 

“Habit Cured satisfactory before any pay. 

Pror. J. M. Barton, 25th Ward, Cincinnati 0. 


Cards, § scrap-pictures, 3, and book of beautiful sam- 
ple-cards for 2 cents. A. B. HINES, Cadiz, Ohio. 
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COLGATE & CO’S SPECIALTIES. 


TOILET SOAPS. Made with utmost care from only the sweetest and purest ma- 
terials. 103 varieties for every taste and use. 


Pr : 


PERFUMERY. Handkerchief Extracts and Toilet Waters of exceptional del- 
icacy and strength. 


TOILET ARTICLES. True Bay Rum, Sachet Powders, and Rince Bouche an agree- 
able dentifrice: 


The name and trade mark of Colgate & Co. on each article assure purchasers of superior 
and uniform quatity. 
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PETERSON’ Ss MAGAZINE 





CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1888. 





My Lost Bracelet. By Ellen M. Mitchell | The Kennairds. By the author of ‘‘The 
(Illustrated), Second Life,”’ 


A Wish—A Poem. | By Frances Arthur, . The Song Within the Shadow—A Poem. 
John Joyd’s Valentine. By Clarence M. By Alice E. Darling, 
Boutelle, 
Making Rain—A Poem. By Walter Day- 
ton (Illustrated), ald Bayne, 
Barbara’s Corner-Cupboard. By Marion Every-Day Dresses, Garments, ete., etc. 
E. Pickering, By Emily H. May (lIllustrated), . . . 
Forget Not Me—A Poem. By Violet E. King, 155 
Mabyn Greyford. By M. G. McClelland, 
author of ‘*Oblivion,”’ etc., 
Edith’s River-Pirate: An Incident of Life Our Arm-Chair, 
on the Ohio. By J. H.Connelly,. . . 166 Our New Cook-Book, 
Golden-Rod in Winter—A Poem. 
Agnes L. Pratt, 
A Complete Cure. By Frank Lee Bene- 


The Crimes of a Match-Maker. By Ger- 


Editorial Chit-Chat, 


Notices of New Books, 


Fashions for February (Illustrated), 
Our Paris Letter, 





Children’s Fashions (Illustrated), . . . 


=> ELEGANT PREMIUMS FOR (888.20 








OUR PRINCIPAL PREMIUMS FOR 1888 WILL BE THE 


“CHOICE GEMS” 


An elegant book of fine steel-engravings, handsomely bound in patent morocco, full gilt—making a fine centre-table 
ornament. It is, beyond doubt, the finest premium ever offered by us. Also 


“THE WREATH OF IMMORTELLES,” 


A handsome large-sized steel-engraving, twentyone by twentyseven inches—one of the finest ever issued by us. 


Either of these—or both, for some clubs—can be had by getting up a club for “Peterson.” To Recapiru.ate: Our 
premiums are: 


1. THE BOOK OF “CHOICE GEMS.” 
Il. STEEL-ENGRAVING, “THE WREATH OF IMMORTELLES.” 
Ill. EXTRA COPY OF MAGAZINE FOR ONE YEAR. 





GET UP CLUBS FOR 1888! 





FOR THE CLUB-TERMS SEE LAST PAGE OF COVER. 
Address, postpaid, THE PETERSON MAGAZINE CO., 306 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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WHITE & C\OUD 


Kirk’s 
White 
Cloud 
Floating 
Soap. 


Copyright, 1£87, by Jas. S. Kink & Oo. 


The Applications of Science 


Constitute a distinctive feature of the age in which we live. Formerly, the secrets of the 
laboratory were jealously guarded by a few, and were with difficulty wrested from their hiding- 
places for practical employment. But now discoveries are willingly given to the world for its use 
and benefit—so that, in our ordinary everyday life, we enjoy the latest results of scientific research. 

It is not many years since it was possible to offer to the public a combination like 


JAS. 5. KIRK & €O°S WHITE CLOUD FLOATING SOAP 


For the simple reason that no one knew how to make it. Even after practical experience had 
possessed itself of the best scientific knowledge, many tests and trials were to be made before 
all obstacles were surmounted. 

When a piece of soap comes to represent the successful application of the latest word 
of science, it is no longer an insignificant thing, but claims the interest of all who care for 
human progress and improvement. 


FOR THE BATH, TOILET, AND LAUNDRY, 


WHITE CLOUD IS THE CHIEF. 


White Cloud floats. It is absolutely pure. It is as good as it is beautiful. 








If your dealer does not keep White Cloud Soap, send us 10 cents for postpaid sample. 


JAS. S. KIRK «& CO., CHICAGO. 
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MASON & HAMLIN YACHT-ORGAN MASON & HAMLIN IMPROVED 
.For Yachts, Schools, and the Home. 


PRICE) $22. PIANOS 


CHARACTERIZED BY 
BRIGHTEST, PUREST TONES, 
GREATEST DURABILITY 
IMPROVED METHOD OF STRINGING. 

Entire iron frames, to which the strings are directly secured 
by metal fastenings. Will not require tuning one-quarter as 
often as pianos on the old system. 

This new mode of piano-construction, invented by Mason & 
Hamlin in 1882, has been fully proved,many excellentexpertspro- 
nouncing itthe “ greatest improvement in pianos of thecentury.” 

Acircular, containing testimonials from three hundred pur- 
chasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, together with descriptive 
catalogue, to any applicant. 


ORGANS 


Fashionable Models. 


LISZT ORGAN—The finest and most powerfully-toned reed- 
organ made. The first one made expressly for the late 
Abbé Liszt. The organ par excellence for the drawing-room, 
and used lar gely in churches and chapels, With one and 
two manuals. Price from #350. 

EOLIAN-HARP ORGAN —This style combines the effect 
of a stringed orchestra with the organ. It is possible to 
produce the un dulating effect of stringed instruments with 
one hand, while the other gives the organ tone. Price from 


$105. 

This little organ has as much power as any single-reed POPULAR STYLES AT $22, $32.50, $60, $78, 

Pig) ay | _ a. quality which oe $96, AND UP. 
e@ Mason amlin Organs. It is successfully employe . 

for private and public - eee some iettoneen, for Organs and Pianos sold for Cash, Easy Payments, and Rented. 

the accompaniment of hundreds of voices, Catalogues free, 
A circular, with about one hundred opinions of pur- 


chasers of this smallest organ, will be forwarded to any- MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANO €O. 
ene desiring it. Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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COLOR EVERYTHING. 
Unequalled for Silk, Wool, Cotton and 
all Fabrics and Fancy Goods. Brilliant, 


Durable and Economical, Any one can 
use them, 


32 COLORS—10 CENTS EACH. 


Remember, these are the only Pure, Harm- 
less and Unadulterated Dyes. 
Beware of other Dyes, because often Poi- 
sonous, Adulterated, Weak and Worthless. 


We warrant these Dyes to color more 
goods, kag or k » than any 
other Dyes ever made, and to give more 
brilliant and durable colors. Sample 
Card free. 


THE DIAMOND PAINTS, 


THE GREAT INVENTION GOLD, SILVER, BRONZE and COPPER 
for SAVIN 6 Ton. & Expense For gilding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, Chan- 
Wirnour_ /nuury To Tue deliers, and for all kinds of ornamental work. 
TexrureCo.or Or HANES. Equal to any of the high riced kinds and onl 10 
NEW YORK. | casid by Dracuiste everywhere. Bend postal £oF 
2 Sample Card, irections tor coloring Photos, doing 

tangy work, and making ink. 
ELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 
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LES MODES PARISIFI 
FEBRUARY, 188 





ISIENNES: PETERSON'S MACAZINE. 
RY, 1888. AFTERNOON CALLERS. 
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IN EMBROIDERY 


PORTFOLIO COVER: 
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MAKING RAIN. [See the Toem,) 

















CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 






































WALKING-DRESS. 
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CHILD'S DRESS. BONNET. 
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WALKING-DRESS. HAT. PLASTRON. 
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EVENING-SLEEVE. BODICE. HOUSE-DRESS. 


MOURNING-JACKET. 






































BLOUSE-WAIST. BODICE. TOQUK. UHLAN JACKET. 
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TRAVELING HOLDALL. 
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BRAIDING PATTERN. WALL-POCKKT. 
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WILL THE ROSES BLOOM IN HEAVEN? 


As Published by J. GIB. WINNER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Words and Music by FRANK A. CONLY. 








Moderato. 


Pe ec Wa ee 


the ro-ses bloomin MHeav - they nev - er pale and 
you knowthe lit -tle gar - I al - ways called my 
I go to dwell with Je - s will ask Him if I 
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Shall I see them al - hit Ma 
Tell me Ma-ma, tell your dar 
Have a lit - tle place for flow 
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In that a le the When I’ve reach’d my home in 
And the lit - tle pinks and 


That you'll keep when I am gone. 
And I'll watch themev - ery day, Then when you and dar - ling 
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WILL THE ROSES BLOOM IN HEAVEN? 





t 


From this world of care and gloom 
That I wa-terd ev-ery day, 
Reach that land so bright and fair 


know Ma-ma I’ll not be hap - py To find no flowers there in bloom, 
Will remind you of your loved one When in Heaven I’mfar a - way. 
You willfind meinthe gar - den, I'll be sure to meet you there. 


Chorus. 


encase 
Tell me Mama,tellyour dar - ling, Will the ro-ses always bloom? 


In that an - gel land a - bove In that bright e - ter - nal home? 
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